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TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  course  as  outlined  in  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  10 
and  20  (Tentative  Edition)  is  one  in  connection  with  which  the  students  will  need  to  do  fairly 
extensive  reading.  Suggestions  with  respect  to  some  of  the  sources  for  such  reading  are 
given  on  the  last  page  devoted  to  each  Unit.  No  one  text-book  will  be  found  to  contain 
all  of  the  material  for  each  Unit.  Each  Unit  may  advantageously  be  related  to  Current 
Events.  Provision  for  the  building  up  of  relationships  with  Current  Events  is  outlined, 
for  each  Unit,  in  the  section  entitled:  The  Application  to  a  Modern  Situation  of  the 
W  Concepts  Learned  in  The  Unit. 

The  outline  for  each  Unit  includes  Suggested  Activities,  among  which  choices  may 
be  made.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  some  of  the  Suggested  Activities,  the  teacher 
and  class  should  feel  free  to  plan  and  develop  additional  Reading  Activities,  Library 
Activities,  the  use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Problem-Solving  Activities  and  Expressional 
Activities. 

The  Units  may  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Guide,  or  this 
order  may  be  varied;  for  example,  another  suitable  order  for  the  succession  in  which  the 
Units  may  be  given  attention  is:  Unit  One,  Unit  Three,  Unit  Five,  Unit  Four,  Unit  Two, 
Unit  Six. 

At  the  outset  of  the  classwork  in  each  Unit,  the  teacher  will  have  the  Understandings 
listed  under  Specific  Objectives  clearly  in  mind.  Classwork  may  well  be  directed  to  (1)  a 
definite  realization  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  Tentative  Conclusions  or  Guides  to 
Understandings,  and  finally  to  (2)  an  examination  of  the  Understandings  for  the  Unit  to 
make  sure  that  the  validity  of  each  of  these  is  realized  and  accepted  at  least  in  partial 
summary. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Appropriate  and  pertinent  readings  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  unit  outline.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  teacher  will  assign  all  these  readings  to  the  individual  student, 
but  that  a  judicious  and  adequate  selection  will  be  made  from  each  list  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  social  sciences  and  the  social  studies  are  those  fields  of  research  and  study 
which  are  concerned  with  the  determination  of  human  conduct.  One  such  category, 
sociology,  attempts  to  describe,  classify  and  explain  the  elemental  forms  of  behavior 
and  the  principles  which  govern  group  living.  Another  field  is  that  of  economics,  limited 
to  those  relationships  which  result  from  man's  quest  for  goods.  Civics,  or  political 
science,  specializes  in  those  relationships  which  result  from  official  governmental  control. 
Geography  concerns  the  relationships  between  man  and  the  earth  and  between  men  in 
their  attempts  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  natural  environment.  One  inclusive  subject, 
history,  undertakes  to  make  a  record  of  man's  co-operative  successes  and  failures.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  first  four  of  the  five  social  sciences  are  contemporary. 

The  distinction  between  history  and  the  contemporary  social  sciences  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  in  organizing  and  teaching  the  social  studies.  The  fact  that  history 
alone  is  unable  to  explain  the  contemporary  world  was  the  basic  cause  for  the  emergence 
of  the  social  studies  field  with  its  broadened  interest  and  current  applicability.  The 
social  studies  constitute  a  field  rather  than  a  collection  of  subjects.  A  social  studies 
course,  therefore,  while  it  absorbs  the  time  and  much  of  the  subject  matter  formerly 
allotted  to  history,  geography,  civics,  sociology  and  economics,  does  not  limit  itself  in 
each  part,  division  or  unit  to  the  content  of  any  one  of  them.  The  outlook  is  essentially 
broad  and  exploratory,  and  the  course  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  correlated  units  of  study 
rather  than  conducted  as  a  rigid  sequence  of  lessons.  It  thus  offers  many  opportunities 
for  active  learning;  for  relating  the  lesson  to  contemporary  events;  for  co-operative  study 
by  the  class  as  a  group. 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

The  term  "Social  Studies,"  in  the  Alberta  curriculum,  is  applied  to  separate  courses 
which  are  provided  and  outlined  for  each  of  the  school  years  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth.  The  general  plan  which  is  now  in  view  of  these  Social  Studies  courses  is  outlined 
in  the  Scope  and  Sequence  charts  which  follow  in  this  booklet,  the  first  giving  general 
headings  and  unit-topics  for  Grades  VII,  VIM  and  IX,  and  the  second  a  similar 
organization  for  Grades  X  and  XI.  The  general  themes  for  the  grades,  in  sequence,  are: 
Grade  VI  I:  the  Development  of  Canadian  Culture;  Grade  VIII:  Canada,  the  Commonwealth 
and  Her  Neighbors;  Grade  IX:  The  World  of  Today;  Grade  X:  Ancient  Origins  of 
Canadian  Civilization;  Grade  XI:  The  Modern  Background  of  Canadian  Civilization. 
For  each  of  the  years  of  the  Junior  High  School,  the  unit-topics  are  grouped  under  the 
headings  which  indicate  the  scope  or  extent  of  the  studies:  I.  Production  and  Distribution 
of  Goods;  Transportation  and  Communication;  II.  Institutions  and  Social  Organization; 
III.  Ideals  and  Individual  Development.  A  correspondence  may  be  traced  between  the 
scope-themes  of  the  Social  Studies  courses  for  the  Junior  High  School,  and  those  for  the 
courses  for  the  Senior  High  School,  from  I  of  the  first  table  to  I  of  the  second,  and  similarly 
between  the  other  corresponding  scope-themes.  These,  for  Grades  X  and  XI  are: 
I.  Economic  and  Geographic  Understandings;  II.  Understandings  of  Immediate  and  Wider 
Social  Environment;  III.  Understandings  in  the  Realms  of  Religious,  Aesthetic,  Cultural 
and  Recreational  Activities. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  COURSE 

The  course  for  each  of  the  six  school  years  includes  six  unit-topics  or  themes,  for 
each  of  which  the  main  specific  objectives  are  given  under  the  heading  "Understandings." 
The  nature  of  the  study  of  each  of  the  units  is  planned  to  be  more  than  geographical  and 
more  than  historical.  Elements  from  each  of  the  social  sciences  may  very  advantageously 
be  included  in  the  classwork  in  connection  with  every  one  of  the  units.    The  placement  of 


the  objectives  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit  is  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
As  classwork  develops,  following  the  unit-plan,  attention  may  be  given  appropriately  to 
the  general  conclusions  which  are  being  reached,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  of 
a  unit  the  acquisitions  of  the  understandings  may  best  be  stressed.  (The  old  and  new 
Grade  X  Social  Studies  courses  have  much  in  common  with  respecf  to  content.  The 
difference,  in  addition  to  the  omission  of  some  of  the  units  which  were  formerly  optional, 
lies  in  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  objectives.^ 

In  Unit  I  each  geographic  background  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  way  or  ways 
in  which  the  social  and  economic  development  of  a  people  has  been  or  is  influenced  by 
physical  surroundings.  Natural  resources  and  resultant  standards  of  living  are  related 
to  the  student's  impressions  from  contemporary  and  current  events  studies.  Reading 
materials  are  consulted  from  a  topical   rather  than  from  a  chronological  standpoint. 

In  Unit  II  an  economic  viewpoint  prevails  as  the  narrative  accounts  in  the  several 
reference  books,  concerning  trade,  commerce  and  travel  are  examined.  In  Unit  III,  the 
historical  element  becomes  more  prominent,  and  will  suggest  present-day  applications 
of  the  conclusions  reached  about  the  social  environments  of  peoples  in  other  times.  Unit 
IV  is  both  historical  and  political,  Unit  V  and  Unit  VI  sociological  in  the  main,  but  all 
three  combine,  in  the  general  understandings  to  be  sought,  definite  conclusions  from 
elements  of  all  five  of  the  social  sciences. 

OBJECTIVES 

As  indicated  above,  the  organization  of  the  course  is  designed  to  place  major 
emphasis  upon  certain  specific  objectives  for  each  unit.  These  are  listed  under  three 
headings:    (a)   Understandings;    (b)   Skills,   Abilities,  and  Habits;  and  (c)  Attitudes. 

(A)  Understandings 

The  content  outline -for  each  unit  is  to  be  used  to  develop  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  a  small  number  of  major  understandings  or  generalizations.  Class  activities  and 
individual  research  should  be  directed  to  this  end.  By  the  time  a  unit  is  completed,  the 
writing,  the  reporting,  and  the  discussing  should  have  developed  and  clearly  established 
the  validity  of  these  generalizations. 

This  is  not  a  passive  process.  Facts  must  be  collected,  organized  and  studied  in 
terms  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  unit.  To  ensure  an  adequate  growth  in  comprehension 
and  a  coherent  grasp  of  the  whole  year's  work,  each  student  should  commit  to  memory  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  information  secured.  He  should,  however,  be  required  to 
memorize  only  those  facts  that  have  become  significant  to  him,  facts  that  have  been 
clearly  patterned  within  the  framework  of  the  generalizations.  Students  with  good 
memories  may  be  expected  to  acquire  a  considerable  body  of  information,  to  be  able  to 
recall  it  readily  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  to  use  it  in  processes  of  organized  or 
reflective  thinking.  Much  of  it  may  fade  beyond  recall  within  a  year  or  two,  but, 
if  the  course  is  properly  conducted,  the  major  generalizations  or  concepts  will  be 
permanently  retained  by  the  student  to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  further  growth  in 
social  understanding. 

The  major  generalizations  in  this  program  are  usually  developed  by  means  of  a 
number  of  lesser  or  TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS  (GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS), 
arrived  at  through  the  study  of  a  restricted  field  of  investigation  or  a  limited  geographical 
area.  For  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  these  are  listed  to  the  right  of  the  column 
outlining  the  content  in  connection  with  each  unit. 

(B)  Skills,  Abilities,   and   Habits 

The  skills,  abilities  and  habits  listed  for  each  unit  are  not  so  dependent  upon,  nor 
so  intimately  related  to,  the  content  of  the  particular  unit  as  are  the  understandings;  a 


number  of  them  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  any  of  several  units.  However,  to 
ensure  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  year's  program  they  are  listed  unit  by  unit,  the 
listing  for  each  unit  indicating  the  one  which  may  advantageously  be  emphasized  in  con- 
nection with  that  unit.  Depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  class,  additional  choices  may 
be  made  from  the  following  list: 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  SKILLS 

Locating  information 

1.  Library  card  catalogs 

2.  Guides  to  articles 

3.  Book  reviews 

4.  Yearbooks  and  encyclopedias 

5.  Maps  and  atlases 

6.  Bibliographies,  separate  and  in  books 

7.  Specialized  treatments 

8.  Pictures,  still  and  motion 

9.  Clippings,   pamphlets  and  advertisements 

Processes  of  studying  materials 

1.  Reading  for  details 

2.  Reading  for  general  ideas 

3.  Learning  new  words 

4.  Recognizing  abbreviations  and  symbols 

5.  Taking  notes 

6.  Outlining,  abstracting,  summarizing 

7.  Reading  maps 

8.  Reading  graphs  and  tables 

Appraising  materials 

1 .  Sources  and  secondary  accounts 

2.  Scholarly  and  popular  accounts 

3.  Readability  of  materials 

4.  Determining  consistency 

5.  Distinguishing  fact  from  opinion 

6.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  proof 

7.  Recognizing  the  tentative  nature  of  conclusions 

8.  Analysis  of  conflicting  statements 

Utilizing  materials 

1.  Making  deductions  or  inferences 

2.  Drawing  conclusions 

3.  Making  generalizations 

4.  Citations  and  biographical  form 

5.  Making  oral  reports 

6.  Organizing  and  preparing  written  reports 
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7.  Setting  up  periods  and  categories 

8.  Organizing  events  in  sequence 

9.  Establishing  causal  relationships 

Committee  Work  and  Reporting 

1 .  Using  parliamentary  procedure 

2.  Doing  committee  work 

3.  Taking  part  in  a  Social  Studies  discussion 

4.  Preparing  and  giving  an  oral  report 

5.  Making  a  written  report. 

(C)     Attitudes 

Because  the  establishment  of  desirable  social  attitudes  and  the  modification  of 
those  which  are  undesirable  are  important  considerations  for  the  social  studies  teacher, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  attitudes.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research1  defines  an  attitude  as: 

"  a  mental  and  neural  state  of  readiness  organized  through  experience,  exerting  a 
directive  or  dynamic  influence  upon  the  individual's  response  to  all  objects  and 
situations  with  which  it  is  related  .  .  .  On  a  psychological  scale,  attitude  occupies  a 
location  between  concept  and  trait.  Concepts  are  generalized  patterns  evolved 
through  experience,  but  they  lack  the  dynamic  quality  of  attitudes.  For  example, 
one's  concept  of  Communism  may  not  result  in  action  but  his  attitude  toward  Com- 
munism tends  to  be  dynamic.  Traits  are  likewise  generalized  patterns  of  perception 
and  response,  but  their  reference  is  primarily  to  the  self  (e.g.,  self-confidence, 
emotional  sensitivity),  whereas  attitudes  have  reference  to  events  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  self.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  attitudes  become 
ego-involved;  thus,  an  enthusiastic  union  member  may  not  only  have  a  prolabor 
attitude  but  may  also  feel  personally  attacked  when  the  union  movement  is  criticized. 
Such  attitudes  are  especially  powerful  in  influencing  perception  and  behavior." 

Prescott2,  writing  of  the  role  of  education  in  the  genesis  of  attitudes,  states  that: 

"The  importance  of  the  experiences  of  childhood  and  adolescence  for  the 
establishment  of  attitudes  has  been  stressed.  The  school  has  its  genuine  place  as 
the  locus  of  many  of  these  experiences;  but  its  purposed  influence  in  many  cases  is 
not  the  determining  factor  in  the  attitudes  which  emerge.  The  family,  playmates  and 
schoolmates,  accidents  and  events  of  wider  social  consequence  (disasters,  political 
campaigns,  strikes,  economic  depressions,  wars)  all  are  influential  in  the  situations 
where  concept-crystallization  takes  place  and  attitudes  are  born.  None  the  less,  the 
f  role  of  the  school  remains  highly  important. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  expose  the  individual  to  a 
great  body  of  facts.  These  facts  need  to  be  sufficiently  balanced  and  broad  to  lessen 
the   likelihood  that  attitudes  will    be   founded  on  biased  or  inadequate  knowledge. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  school  which  must  help  children  to  understand 
the  dynamic  nature  of  life  and  of  social  processes.  As  children  understand  the 
present  as  a  point  along  the  path  of  the  physical,  social,  and  spiritual  evolution  of 

1  Monroe,  Walter  S.  (ed),  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (Revised  Edition,   1950).  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1950. 

2  Prescott,  D.  A.,  Emotions  and  the  Educative  Process,  Washington,    D.C.;    American    Council    on    Education, 
1938.    P.  87. 


mankind,    they    may    come    to    understand    and    expect    the    necessity    for    further 
adjustments  and  changes  which  will   involve  themselves  and  their  own  attitudes. 

"Finally,  teachers  and  pupils  can  seek  together  to  find  out  the  values  in  life 
that  have  emerged  as  of  greatest  importance  in  the  human  struggle  for  progress. 
These  value-concepts,  once  they  are  adequately  grasped,  can  act  as  important  points 
of  reference,  guiding  the  modification  of  attitudes  in  periods  of  social  change/' 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS 

There  are  many  desirable  traits  and  attitudes  that  the  school  should  foster,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  achieved  by  focusing  attention  on  several   basic 
attitudes  or  clusters  of  attitudes.    These  have  been  listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies  for  . 
the  Elementary  School,  in  other  curriculum  guides,  in  the  Handbook  for  the  Cumulative ^i 
Record  and  on  various  report  forms. 

"Each  child  should   have  experiences  that  help  to  develop: 

1.  Self-respect — marked  by  control,  discipline  and  direction  through  one's  own 
initiative. 

2.  Creativeness — marked  by  personal  expression  that  becomes  unique  and  revealing. 

3.  Scientific  viewpoint — marked  by  the  power  to  delimit  problems,  search  for  data, 
weigh  evidence,  form  conclusions,  and  above  all  to  evaluate  one's  own  judgment 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

4.  Co-operation — marked  by  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  and 
a  willingness  to  share  cheerfully. 

5.  Responsibility — marked  by  readiness  to  carry  tasks  to  completion,  to  behave  hon- 
estly with  oneself  and  with  others,  and  to  accept  the  consequences  of  one's  own 
actions. 

6.  Social  concern — marked  by  earnest  effort  to  implement  whatever  desirable  ends 
the  group  may  seek. 

7.  Reverence — marked  by  a  conviction  of  Deity,  and  a  regard  for  His  supreme 
handiwork,   mankind."1 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHER 

Within  the  above  framework  lie  the  responsibilities  of  the  Social  Studies  teacher 
with  respect  to  attitudes.  He  must  understand  the  significant  relationship  between  a 
generalization  or  concept  and  an  attitude.  Some  writers  suggest  that  the  effective 
teaching  of  concepts  must  establish  attitudes;  that  learning  is  mere  verbalism  until  it 
modifies  behavior.  The  intensity  of  the  attitude  may  vary  from  passive  to  active  but 
a  tendency  to  act  should  be  established  if  only  to  register  sympathy  or  interest.  In  any 
event,  we  do  know  that  attitudes  may  be  changed,  provided  they  are  not  verging  on  the 
pathological,  by  the  educative  process.  An  objective  searching  for  fact  with  a  careful 
testing  of  opinion,  results  in  an  "intellectual  climate"  conducive  to  the  modification  of^ 
prejudiced  points  of  view. 

There  is  in  our  society  a  type  of  folk-lore  tradition  which  changes  from  generation 
to  generation  and  varies  according  to  the  particular  locale  and  group.  This  tradition, 
nevertheless,  is  continuous  and  pervasive  and  quite  often  establishes  uninformed  but 
dynamic  social  attitudes.  A  good  example  of  this  type  of  social  attitude  is  that  commonly 
held  towards  ethnic  minority  groups.  Any  class  discussion  on  the  pertinent  topic  of 
immigration  will  reveal  current  group  feeling.  Such  statements  as  the  following  reflect 
attitudes  that  derive  from  widely  accepted  opinion  in  our  culture:  "Orientals  have  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  giving  unfair  competition  to  Canadian  labor;"  "Increase  of  population 
in   Canada   would   create    unemployment,"    "Foreigners  are  unreliable  politically  and  a 

1  Alberta  Department  of  Education:   Bulletin  £,  Program  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  School.  k>*  A3  ""  J  7 
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threat  to  our  government/'  'There  is  insufficient  land  for  larger  groups  of  people/7  It  is 
the  problem  of  the  school  to  examine  the  validity  of  these  by  the  evidence  developed 
objectively  in  Social  Studies. 

The  focusing  of  general  understandings  on  the  establishment  of  attitudes  implies 
purposeful  teaching  of  a  high  order.  Obviously  the  type  of  understandings  and  the 
quality  or  intensity  of  attitudes  developed  in  any  particular  unit  will  vary  from  class  to 
class.  Preconceived  pupil-attitudes,  desirable  or  otherwise,  will  be  equally  at  variance 
as  well.  The  general  understandings  of  Unit  1,  however,  might  conceivably  lead  to  certain 
specific  attitudes  as  suggested  below. 

Understandings 

(1)  Primitive  man's  food,  clothing  and  shelter  were  determined  by  his  physical  environ- 
ment. 

(2)  Certain   physical    features   have   provided  a   basis  for  the  cultural   development  of 
civilized  people. 

(3)  Geographic  factors  influence  the  type  of  culture  developed  by  a  civilized  people. 

(4)  Barriers  to  movement  and  avenues  of  communication  have  affected  the  spreading 
of  civilization  and  culture. 

Attitudes 

(1)  Of  concern  for  the  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  development  of 
a  unique  Canadian  culture. 

(2)  Of  earnestness  and  purposefulness  of  effort  in  the  search  for  data  on  a  given  topic 
or  problem. 

The  first  of  these  attitudes  derives  from  the  understanding  or  concept  that  geography 
has  played  a  major  part  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  story  of  ancient  societies  has 
considerable  significance  to  us  in  Canada,  whose  culture  is  still  developing.  Together  with 
increasing  realization  of  the  importance  of  physical  environment  in  social  growth  and 
change  should  come  an  active  feeling  for  the  Canadian  physical  setting.  The  second  of 
these  attitudes  derives  from  the  Skills,  Abilities  and  Habits  which  are  given  for  each  unit. 

The  attitude  of  concern  for  the  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
development  of  a  unique  Canadian  culture  can  be  developed  mainly  by  comparison,  by 
the  drawing  of  parallels  and  by  the  application  of  the  general  concepts  to  the  Canadian 
scene.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indoctrination  but  of  understanding,  of  broadening  the  basic 
loyalties  to  one's  country  to  include  its  real  interests;  of  fusing  ideas  with  sentiment. 
Ancient  civilizations  built  their  cultures  around  soil  and  minerals;  the  depletion  of  these 
led  to  their  demise.  The  minerals,  the  soil,  the  oil  and  coal  of  Canada  must  be  conserved 
to  assure  the  growth  of  a  rich  and  varied  Canadian  civilization.  Open  forums,  class-  and 
panel-discussions  toward  the  end  of  the  unit  should  prove  useful  techniques  in  focusing 
the  understandings  of  the  unit  upon  specific  and  meaningful  Canadian  problems. 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  study  of  Current  History  is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Whenever  possible, 
the  accounts  of  conditions  in  the  past  may  be  related  to  present  world  conditions.  In 
addition,  important  current  events  should  be  discussed  even  if  other  topics  of  this 
course  do  not  afford  a  historical  approach.  Significant  events  which  affect  the  lives  of 
large  groups  of  people,  rather  than  trivial  incidents,  are  best  selected  for  discussion. 
Important  local  or  provincial  matters  should  not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that 
there  should  be  no  set  period  for  current  evsnts.    The  time  allowed  should  be  variable; 
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some  weeks  may  offer  little  of  interest,  while  others  may  have  much  for  interesting  and 
purposeful  discussion.  The  time  suggested  for  study  for  current  events  should  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  class-time. 

The  topic  may  be  suggested  by  the  instructor,  but  it  is  preferable  that  the  pupils 
be  trained  to  select  suitably  substantial  and  appropriate  topics  themselves.  This  may 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  suggestions  early  in  the  year.  A  study  of  maps  is  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  classwork  in  current  events,  involving  the  finding  of  places  named  in  the 
news  and  the  provision  of  on  intelligent  basis  for  their  consideration.  Such  place  names 
should  be  associated  with  meaningful   facts  of  human  importance. 


TESTING 

The  unit-organization  of  the  course  suggests  that  one  appropriate  placement  of  tests 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  period  spent  on  each  unit.  Such  tests  would  aim  at  the 
measurement  of  the  student's  mastery  of  the  content  of  his  studies  and  also  at  a  partial 
evaluation  of  his  progress  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  the  unit. 

Evaluation  includes  all  the  means  of  collecting  evidence  on  pupil-behavior.  Examples 
of  these  means  are: 

(a)  Pencil  and  paper  tests  of  facts  leading  to  generalizations,  of  generalizations  evolved 
from  the  facts  studied,  of  new  facts  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  generalizations 
attained.  These  tests  would  include  both  the  objective-type  and  the  essay-type 
examination   questions. 

(b)  Oral  tests  which  would  evaluate  not  only  knowledge  and  understanding,  but  also 
skill  in  oral  presentation. 

•(c)  Anecdotal  records  of  pupil  behavior  manifestations.  The  teacher  writes  down 
evidence  of  pupil  behavior  which  may  be  indicative  of  his  attitudes  or  appreciations. 
These  notes  are  assembled  under  the  pupil's  name.  On  re-reading  these  notes  the 
teacher  acquires  a   more  objective  view  of  the  pupil's  whole  behavior  pattern. 

(d)  Time-sampling.  This  is  a  technique  whereby  the  teacher  watches  a  student  for  a 
pre-determined  period  of  time  and  records  his  behavior.  It  is  of  most  value  when 
the  situation  is  not  teacher-dominated  and  when  the  pupil  does  not  know  that  he  is 
being  observed. 

(e)  Autobiographies,  diaries,  essays,  letters,  poems.  These  give  evidence  of  a  pupil's 
skill   in  expression,  but  also  give  evidence  of  his  attitudes. 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  CHART  OF   UNIT  STUDIES  IN   JUNIOR 
HIGH   SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Sequence 


o 

u 


Grade  VII 

DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CANADIAN  CULTURE 

Grade  VIII 

CANADA,  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH AND  HER 
NEIGHBORS 

Grade   IX 

THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY 

1.    PRODUCTION   AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  GOODS, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND 
COMMUNICATION 

1. 

How    living    in    Canada    has 
been      influenced      by      the 
physical   environment. 

1. 

The  geography  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

1. 

How      environment      affects 
living. 

2. 

How   opportunities   for   work 
have  attracted  many  settlers. 

2. 

The    problem    and    achieve- 
ments     of      Commonwealth 
trade. 

2. 

How      industrial      expansion 
has  led  to  labor  and  business 
organization. 

Z 

o 

< 

N 

Z 
< 

a: 
O 

< 

8 

Q 
Z 
< 
1/1 

z 
o 

h- 

H 

b; 

z 

3. 

How   our  early   pioneers   es- 
tablished a  Canadian  nation 
and  culture. 

3. 

How      the      Commonwealth 
came  into  being. 

3. 

How  American  cultures  were 
developed  through  European 
settlement. 

4. 

How  our  community  and/or 
region  was  settled. 

4. 

How      Canadian    institutions 
have      been      modelled      on 
British    institutions. 

4. 

How     industry     is    affecting 
home  and  community  living. 

5. 

How  Canadian   communities 
direct     their     affairs     demo- 
cratically. 

5. 

How     Britain     developed     a 
democratic  government. 

5. 

How  we  carry  on  democratic 
government  in  Canada. 

III.    IDEALS 

AND 
INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOP- 
MENT 

6. 

How    Canadian    culture    has 
been    enriched     from     many 
sources. 

6. 

How      British      cultural      in- 
fluences    on     Canada     have 
been    modified    by    those   of 
America. 

6. 

How    our    homes    and    com- 
munities   provide    for    man's 
cultural  needs. 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  CHART  OF   UNIT  STUDIES 
FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES   10  AND  20 


Sequence 


Grade  X 

.  ANCIENT  ORIGINS  OF 
CANADIAN  CIVILIZATION 

Grade  XI 

MODERN  BACKGROUND  OF 
CANADIAN  CIVILIZATION 

1.     ECONOMIC  AND 

GEOGRAPHIC 
UNDERSTANDINGS 

1. 

How     geography     influenced 
early  civilizations. 

1. 

The   expansion   of   habitable 
and    productive    areas    since 
the  beginning  of  the  Modern 
Age. 

2. 

The    Influence    of    trade    on 
early  civilizations. 

2. 

The  effect  of  Science  on  our 
economic  life. 

Is 

1/1       i 
§< 

H  a: 
c/i  uu 
of  Q 

LU    — 

Z>  Q 

Z 

_  < 

3. 

Movements  of  peoples  in  the 
ancient  and  medieval  world. 

3. 

The  rise  of  nationalism;  the 

expansion    of    European 

empires. 

o 

4. 

The    development   of   demo- 
cratic government. 

4. 

The   development  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Brit- 
ain and   in  Canada;   a  com- 
parison with  the  Constitution 
of     the     United     States     of 
America. 

5. 

How    the    family    influenced 

early  civilization. 

5. 

Social      enlightenment     and 

reform. 

III.  UNDERSTANDINGS  IN  THE 

SPHERES  OF  RELIGIOUS, 
AESTHETIC,   CULTURAL  AND 

to 

LU 

H 
> 

\- 
U 
< 

_J 
< 

z 
o 

1- 
< 

LU 
QL 
(J 
LU 

6. 

The    Christian    Church    and 
its      contributions      to      our 
civilization. 

6. 

The    background    of    Cana- 
dian   cultural    and    religious 
development. 
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THE  UNIT  METHOD   IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

THE   UNIT  METHOD   DEFINED 

The  unit  method  is  one  in  which  related  and  significant  subject-matter  and 
experiences  are  integrated  and  organized  in  such  a  way  that  learning  results  in  adaptation 
in  personality  and  behavior.  The  method  assumes  that  the  learner  is  conscious  of  working 
toward  a  goal,  that  he  is  interested,  that  there  is  an  orderly  plan  to  be  followed,  that  there 
is  flexibility  in  learning  procedures  to  be  used,  and  that  evaluation  is  continuous. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  METHOD 

The  unit  method  is  in  harmony  with  the  following  basic  principles  upon  which  class- 
room procedures  should  be  founded. 

1.  Learning    takes    place    through    the     interaction   between   the   individual   and   his 
environment. 

2.  Pupil  interests  are  the  starting  point  and  the  directing  force  in  learning. 

3.  Learning  is  effective  to  the  degree  that  it  is  meaningful  and  purposeful  to  the  pupil. 

4.  Learning  is  most  effective  where  the  environment  is  rich  and  stimulating. 

5.  Pupils   should   participate    in   and   assume    increasing    responsibility    for    their   own 
learning. 

6.  Learning   is  most  effective  when    it   is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  psychology 
and  sociology. 

7.  Pupils  must  have  freedom  as  they  demonstrate  ability  to  accept  responsibility. 

8.  Pupils  must  have  opportunities  to  do  critical  or  analytical  thinking. 

9.  Direct  and  conscious  provision  should  be  made  for  developing  basic  skills. 

10.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  importance  of  incidental  or  concomitant  learning. 

1 1 .  Learning  experiences  should  be  arranged  to  provide  a  sequence  of  growth. 

12.  Learning  experiences  should  be  made  to  provide  for  individual  differences  among 
pupils. 

In  the  simple  social  or  group  living  of  pioneer  days,  the  adult  citizen  rarely  moved 
far  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  small,  local  group.  His  mode  of  existence  was 
generally  peaceful;  modifications  in  living  were  infrequent,  and  when  they  did  occur,  they 
were  talked  about  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  the  schools  of  the  pioneer  settlement,  the  traditional  learning  consisted  of  facts 
to  be  memorized  and  monotonous  drill  under  a  stern  taskmaster,  with  little  or  no 
attention  to  meanings  and  relationships  to  living.  Children  used  up  valuable  hours  in 
meaningless  rote  learning  and  in  the  mastery  of  many  isolated  details. 

In  today's  complex  society,  the  adult  lives  in  a  bustling  and  scientific  world.  We 
must  accept  the  fact  that  change  is  continually  taking  place.  In  order  to  prepare  youth 
for  this  swift-moving  type  of  life,  school  learnings  must  become  part  of  their  own  personal 
living  directed  toward  solving  problems  in  a  complex  society.  Educators  consider  it  im- 
portant for  children  to  learn  the  techniques  of  meaningful  problem-solving  related  to  the 
direct  experiences  of  boys,  girls,  and  of  adult  citizens.  They  consider  that  the  ability  to 
view  details  in  relation  to  large  wholes  or  units  of  subject  matter  is  more  advantageous 
than  to  require  the  mere  memorization  of  answers  to  questions.  In  fact  such  memorization 
without  reference  to  the  large  problem  in  hand  is  falling  into  disrepute  as  a  teaching 
method. 

It  is  recognized  today  that  curriculum  content  becomes  meaningless  if  children  are 
forced  to  learn,  without  understanding,  such  things  as:  memorizing  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  the  chemical  formulae  for  foods  and  complex  vitamins,  changing  from 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  temperatures  in  a  mechanical  way,  the  provisions  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  and  definitions  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses. 
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This  program  proposes  the  more  modern  viewpoint  of  providing  meaningful 
situations  in  which  pupils  must  think  through  a  series  of  problems.  The  teacher's 
function  is  to  provide  the  meaningful  situation,  to  set  the  stage,  to  arrange  conditions 
so  that  children  may  learn  with  understanding. 

This  proposed  viewpoint  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  planned  lessons,  drills,  class 
discipline,  and  the  need  for  rules  to  govern  individual  and  group  conduct.  It  does,  how- 
ever, center  the  educative  process  on  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  learner.  Factual 
learning  is  not  underestimated;   it  merely  appears  in  a  new  light. 

As  schools  experiment  with  the  unit  study  method,  the  advantage  of  meaningful 
problem-solving  with  pupils  raising  issues  and  seeking  answers  for  themselves,  will  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  This  type  of  learning  technique  has  been  given  various  names  in 
modern  educational  writings:  project  teaching,,  problem-centered  teaching,  unified  learn- 
ing, units  of  study,  enterprises,  core  courses,  and  general  education  courses. 

THE  UNIT  METHOD   IN   SOCIAL  STUDIES    10  AND  20 

PLANNING  THE  UNIT 

In  these  courses  in  Social  Studies  for  Grades  X  and  XI,  specific  unit  organization  is 
suggested.  This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  a  particular  teacher  and  class  may 
reorganize  the  same  material  and  experiences  into  units  more  suited  to  their  needs.  Any 
change  of  this  kind,  however,  requires  careful  planning  and  approval  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

Pre-planning  is  a  part  of  unit  teaching.  The  teacher  will  familiarize  himself  with 
the  areas  that  may  be  included,  the  sources  and  resources  available  to  the  class,  the 
specific  procedures  that  may  be  followed  in  developing  the  unit,  the  probable  activities 
that  may  be  used,  and  the  techniques  of  evaluation  that  may  be  applied.  The  teacher 
may  also  determine  the  general  and  specific  objectives  of  the  unit.  Having  done  all  of 
these,  he  will  prepare  a  written  pre-plan  which  includes: 

1.  Scope  areas   (extent  of  content  to  be  covered) 

2.  Procedures 

3.  Sources  and  Resources: 
Reference  material 
Audio-visual  material 
Community   resources 

4.  Probable  activities  including: 
Those  involving  attitudes 

Those  involving  knowledge  and  understandings 
Those  involving  expression 

5.  Sequence  (order  in  which  introduction,  activities  and  concluding  program  will 
occur) 

6.  Evaluation  techniques 

In  his  pre-plan  the  teacher  will  first  choose,  from  the  scope  suggested  in  this  program, 
those  areas  which  seem  to  fit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class.  Next  he  will  suggest 
procedures  by  means  of  which  these  may  be  implemented.  Such  procedures  may  include 
panel  discussions,  committee  ^ork,  reporting,  and  direct  teaching.  In  his' pre-plan,  too, 
the  teacher  will  list  TRe  varioussources  and  resources  upon  which  he  and  his  class  may 
draw  in  their  study  of  the  unit.  Under  "probable  activities'7  he  will  list  the  various  types 
of  activities  which  may  later,  in  consultation  with  the  class,  form  the_ basis  by  which 
attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  may  be  developed  In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  pre- 
plan ^auTJ~sTate  the  ktna*s  ot  express lona I  andlearning  activities  which  will  naturally  be 
employed  in  the  development  of  the  unit.    The  pre-plan   should  also  give  a   suggested 
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sequence  of  activities,  the  sequence  to  be  modified  as  the  unit  is  developed  later  by  the 
teacher  and  the  class.  In  relation  to  this  sequence  the  pre-plan  should  include  suggestions 
for  continuous  evaluation  at  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  unit. 

MAJOR  STEPS   IN   UNIT  STUDY 

Viewed  simply,  the  unit  method  may  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  three  major  steps: 

1.  Establish   the   Purpose  of  the   Unit 

The  aim  of  the  unit,  clear  in  the  teacher's  mind,  will  then,  under  careful  direction 
by  the  teacher,  be  made  evident  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  class.  This  involves  the  sensing  or 
recognizing  of  the  problem.  The  teacher's  role  is  to  steer  the  unit  study  in  line  with  the 
general  objectives  of  education  and  the  specific  purposes  of  the  area  of  study. 

2.  The  Approach  to  the  Unit 

This  part  of  the  starting  stage  includes  the  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  the  students 
and  also  sets  limits  to  the  problem.  After  the  students  feel  that  a  problem-situation  has 
arisen  and  that  it  bears  some  relationship  to  their  immediate  environment,  the  teacher 
will  exercise  skill  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  arouse  intelligent  curiosity,  interest,  or 
motivation  in  the  unit,  so  that  the  pupils  will  feel  that  the  problem  has  become  "their 
own."  The  unit  may  be  defined  or  broken  down  into  a  few  main  sections  in  order  to  limit 
the  problem.  Some  teachers  like  to  use  "the  overview"  approach.  This  technique  gives 
the  students  an  overall  picture  of  what  the  unit  is  about,  and  thus  enables  them  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  suitable  materials  which  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  unit.  Pictures, 
articles,  collections,  specimens,  and  films  may  be  used.  In  this  way,  students  feel  that 
they  are  actually  taking  part  in  the  problem  study.  At  this  point  the  unit  is  now  clearly 
defined  as  a  special  problem  of  the  class. 

3.  The  Working   or   Developing   Stage 

The  working  stage  involves  the  use  of  all  available  sources  and  resources  and  the 
application  of  any  or  all  teaching  and  learning  procedures  that  will  lead  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  set  up  for  the  unit.  This  is  the  stage  of  varied  activity,  of 
trial-and-error,  of  experiment.  It  is  the  stage  when  students  gather  data  from  reference 
texts,  from  audio-visual  aids,  from  direct  experience,  from  direct  teaching.  Both  group 
and  individual  tasks  get  under  way,  with  due  regard  for  the  differences  in  pupils' 
capacities,  interests,  and  needs.  Committees  are  set  up,  leaders  are  chosen,  and  work 
begins.  Information  is  gathered  and  sifted;  experience  is  gained  and  evaluated.  Ideas 
pour  forth  from  the  minds  of  busy  learners.  These  ideas  are  weighed;  some  are  accepted, 
some  are  rejected.  Committee  and  individual  reports  are  presented  to  the  class,  are 
criticized,  and  generalizations  are  made  from  them.  The  teacher  will  be  busy  sometimes 
guiding  a  committee  discussion,  sometimes  assisting  a  pupil  to  find  a  reference,  some- 
times aiding  in  organizing  an  excursion  or  film-showing,  often  directly  teaching  to 
motivate,  to  bridge  a  gap,  to  explain  difficult  ideas,  to  fix  a  desirable  learning,  or  to  sum- 
marize a  number  of  findings.  The  variety  of  teaching  and  study  techniques  used  during 
the  working  stage  should  be  as  numerous  as  time  permits  and  necessity  demands.  As  the 
work  proceeds,  pupils  will  display  growth  in  skills,  abilities,  habits  and  attitudes.  The 
understandings  desired  as  outcomes  of  the  learning  activities  should  be  established  grad- 
ually as  the  work  proceeds.  Students  might  be  asked  to  tell  in  their  own  words  the  main 
ideas  they  have  learned.  Some  of  these  general  ideas  may  "pop  up"  or  may  be  asked  for 
by  the  teacher  as  the  work  stage  develops. 

The  unit-outlines  for  Grade  X  Social  Studies  include  suggested  activities.  Any  or 
all  of  the  proposed  activities  in  any  unit  may  be  accepted,  changed  or  rejected.  The  unit 
studies  may  be  adapted  to  class  groups  in  their  own  particular  localities.  At  all  times  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  students  have  differences  in  abilities  and  that  communities  differ 
in  their  socio-economic  and  geographic  backgrounds.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
original  suggestions  of  pupils  will   often   be  very  useful. 
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SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR   HANDLING  THE   UNIT  METHOD 

1.       Improving   the  Students'   Reports 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  student-reporting,  both  in  enterprise  and  in  unit- 
study  teaching.  Pupils  need  careful  direction  and  help  in  preparing,  presenting,  and 
summing  up  reports.  The  ability  to  give  a  good  report  is  not  inborn  in  the  student.  Since 
reporting  constitutes  a  learning  situation,  the  teacher  will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
developing  this  skill.  Teachers  should  realize  that  from  the  standpoint  of  class-discipline 
and  pupil-experience,  the  unit  study  technique  is  very  valuable. 

(a)  Assigning   the   Report  and    Helping   With  Its  Planning  and  Preparation 

i.   The  pupils,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  will  choose  suitable  report  topics. 
ii.   The  topic  for  a  report  should  be  suited  to  the  level  of  the  interest  and  ability  of 

the  individual  student,  and  of  the  group  or  committee  to  which  it  is  assigned, 
iii.   The   individual   or  group  assignments  or  report  topics  should  be  clear  and  limited 

in   scope. 
iv.   The  students  should  be  directed  to  specific  and  available  references. 
v.    In  the  early  stages  of  unit-study  learning,  class-time  will  be  used  to  indicate  to 

the  students  what  a  good  report  should  include. 
vi.   Group  techniques  of  reporting  must  be  developed  progressively  as  pupils  gain 

competence  in  using  them. 

(b)  Presenting   the   Report 

i.   The  teacher  should  help  the  student  to  make  the  report  "his  own."    If  the  student 

cannot  give  a  report  in  his  own  words,  the  report  is  of  questionable  value, 
ii.   Mass   copying   of   material    from    books,  or  memorizing  text  material  for  reports 
is  to  be  avoided.    If  a  student  makes  brief  quotations  he  should  indicate  this  fact, 
iii.    Pupils  should  not  be  expected  to  copy  great  masses  of  teacher-written  or  pupil- 
written  notes  from  the  blackboard. 
iv.    Pupils  may  use  brief  notes  or  a  summary  outline  to  guide  their  talk, 
v.   The  student  may  write  on  the  blackboard  five  or  six  questions  which  he  proposes 

to  answer  in  the  body  of  his  report, 
vi.   The    length    of    a    report   depends    upon  the  ability  of  the  student,  the  topic,  the 

material  available,  and  general   interest, 
vii.   The   reports   should   be   varied   and    informal.    The   formal   type   of   introduction 
may  be  used  occasionally  to  acquaint  the  students  with  this  method;  if  used  to 
excess,  however,   it  becomes  monotonous. 

NOTE:    A  teacher   may   enrich   a    report   by   (1)   contributing    new   interesting   material, 
(2)  stressing  important  points,  or  (3)  directing  a  summary. 

(c)  Appraising   the   Report 

i.  The  pupils  and  the  teacher  may  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  effort  and  of  the 
achievement  of  the  reporter. 

ii.  The  report  should  be  carefully  evaluated  for  good  oral  expression.  A  report 
may  well  include  an  interesting  introduction,  good  sentence  structure,  stress  on 
main  facts  or  points,  and  a  fitting  conclusion. 

iii.   The  teacher  should  observe  carefully  the  class  reaction  to  the  report. 

iv.  Class  understandings  may  be  tested  by  means  of  oral  questions,  written  para- 
graphs, or  objective  tests. 
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Evaluation  of  a   Report 

1 .  Was  the  topic  or  assignment  clearly  defined? 

2.  What  were  the  sources  of  information?   Were  they  reliable  and  up-to-date? 

3.  Was  effective  use  made  of  the  blackboard,  pictures,  samples,  or  diagrams  to  make 
the  report  more  vivid? 

4.  Was  the  topic  or  assignment  organized  around  four  or  five  main  ideas  or  facts? 

5.  Was  the  report  presented  in  appropriate  English? 

6.  Were  technical  terms  used  with  understanding? 

7.  Was  the  report  interesting  throughout? 

These  principles  or  standards  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  or  in  conspicuous 
chart  form  for  constant  reference  by  teacher,  report  leaders,  chairman  and  reporters.  It 
is  to  be  stressed  that  group  techniques  of  presenting  the  ideas  of  committees  are  parti- 
cularly important.  The  discussion,  the  panel,  the  open  forum  should  all  be  used  as 
students  gain  competence  in  group-participation. 

Adjustments 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  using  the  unit  method,  the  extent  to  which  any 
one  procedure  is  used  will  depend  in  part  upon  a  number  of  factors.  The  first  is  class- 
size.  Not  as  much  coverage  is  possible  by  group  procedures  in  a  small  class  as  in  a  large 
one.  Therefore  the  amount  of  direct  teaching  in  a  small  class  may  well  be  greater,  with- 
out reducing  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  pupils  in  committee  or  group  situations. 
The  relation  between  class-size  and  procedure  calls  for  adaptation  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  second  factor  is  the  type  of  class  and  the  nature  of  the  community.  Some  classes,  for 
example,  may  fail  to  use  group  procedures  as  effectively  as  others  until  they  develop 
competence,  through  training  and  practice,  in  their  use.  The  teacher  who  uses  the  unit- 
study  method  -should  get  as  much  assistance  as  possible  from  all  available  sources  and 
should  develop  those  personality  traits  which  are  best  suited  to  working  with  groups  of 
adolescents  on  comprehensive  and  significant  problems  of  wide  scope. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ACTIVITIES   IN   UNIT  TEACHING 

The  following  are  acceptable  methods  of  unit  development  which  are  used  by 
practical  teachers,  although  most  authorities  on  Social  Studies  methods  agree  that  the 
third  method  achieves  more  fully  the  comprehensive  objectives  of  unit  teaching. 

(1)  A  lecture  method:  The  teacher  establishes  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  unit  at  its 
commencement,  in  two  or  three  class-periods.  He  develops  the  unit  by  lecture-discussion 
lessons,  relating  the  content  to  the  objectives  which  were  established  in  the  initial  over- 
view. This  method  of  development  is  largely  teacher-centered,  with  class  activities  limited 
to  discussion,  note-making,  and  a  recall  type  of  testing. 
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(2)  Lecture-discussion  plus  teacher-directed  activity:  The  objectives  and  the  scope  of  the 
unit  are  established  in  the  overview  as  in  (1)  above.  In  addition,  the  teacher  assigns 
certain  projects  to  individual  students  or  to  committee  groups  who  assist  in  outlining  the 
content  of  the  unit.  The  method  of  development  mainly  includes  lecture-discussion 
lessons  and,  as  well,  those  activities  carried  out  by  the  students  which  the  teacher 
considers  essential  in  establishing  the  understandings  of  the  unit.  Student-activity  may 
be  limited  or  extensive,  with  its  degree  of  extensiveness  determined  by  such  factors  as  the 
nature  of  the  unit,  the  capacity  of  the  class  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher. 

(3)  Teacher-led  discussion  plus  teacher-student  planning  of  activities:  The  essential 
difference  between  this  approach  and  that  of  (2)  above  is  with  respect  to  class- 
participation  in  determining  the  purposes  of  the  unit  and  the  activities  selected  or 
developed  to  achieve  these  purposes.  This  approach  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
overview  as  that  phase  of  the  unit  which  motivates  activity.  The  class  sees  the  objectives 
of  the  unit  clearly  and  has  definitely  some  part  in  the  selection  and  planning  of  the 
extensive  learning  activities  through  which  the  unit  reaches  its  culmination.  This  does 
not  preclude  a  number  of  presentation-and-discussion  periods  which  may  be  essential  in 
clarifying  and  relating  the  content  of  the  unit  to  the  development  of  the  desired  under- 
standings. It  suggests,  however,  that  the  teacher  does  less  direct  teaching  and  assigning 
and  does  more  in  planning  and  working  with  the  students  in  the  development  of  effective 
learning  activities. 

The  teacher  who  proceeds  with  method  (2)  or  with  method  (3)  as  outlined  above, 
may  find  the  following  types  of  activities  useful.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  avoid 
concentrating  upon  too  few  types  of  activities.  For  example,  those  given  below  under 
"Using  Visual  Aids",  "Imaginative  Activities",  and  "Other  Activities"  should  not  be 
overlooked. 


ACTIVITIES   INVOLVED   IN   SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Reading  Activities 


1.  Developing  concepts  of  the  meaning  of  words  fundamental  to  Social  Studies. 

2.  Finding  answers  to  questions. 

3.  Finding  central  points  in  paragraphs. 

4.  Reading  intensively  for  details. 

5.  Skimming  to  locate  information. 

6.  Comparing  two  or  more  presentations. 

7.  Evaluating  materials. 

8.  Making  mental  and  written  summaries. 

9.  Taking  notes — Outlining. 
10.  Picking  out  key  words. 

Using  Texts  and  Libraries 

1.  Learning    the    classification    and    arrangement   of    libraries.     (The    Dewey    Decimal 
System  of  Classification). 

2.  Using  cross-indexes  and  library  catalogs. 

3.  Using  Reader's  Guides,  card-indexes  and  bibliographies. 

4.  Using  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,   pamphlets  and  reports. 

5.  Using  tables  of  contents,   indexes,  prefaces,  footnotes. 

6.  Using  study  helps  as  supplied  in  some  texts. 
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Using  Visual  Aids  and  Concrete  Material. 

1.  Films,  slides,  stereoscopes  and  opaque  projection. 

2.  Pictures  and  dioramas. 

3.  Models,  heirlooms,  relics  and  specimens. 

4.  Displays,   exhibitions  and  collections   (museums). 

5.  Scrapbooks,  bulletins  and  posters. 

6.  Field  trips  and  excursions. 

Problem  Solving  Activities 

1 .  Recognizing  problems. 

2.  Delimiting  and  stating  problems. 

3.  Thinking  through  the  meaning  and  significance  of  problems. 

4.  Collecting  the  data  for  the  solution  of  problems. 

5.  Discriminating   between   relevant  and   irrelevant  materials. 

6.  Organizing  data. 

7.  Evaluating  the  tentative  solutions  of  problems. 

Graphic  Presentation 

1 .  Maps  and  Globes. 

2.  Graphs,  Charts  and  Diagrams. 

3.  Time  Lines  and  Tabulations. 

4.  Posters  and  Cartoons. 

Expressional  Activities 

1.  Asking  and  answering  questions. 

2.  Engaging  in  group  discussions  and  class  discussions. 

3.  Taking  part  in  conferences  and  panel  discussions. 

4.  Giving  oral  reports. 

5.  Conducting  meetings,  engaging  in  debates. 

6.  Participation   in  programs,  dramatizations,  pageants  and  tableaux. 

7.  Making  written  reports. 

8.  Critical  listening  to  discussions,  lectures  and  reports. 

9.  Appraising  the  work  of  others  as  well  as  one's  own. 

10.    Using  music,  art,  and  handicraft  as  mediums  of  expression. 

Drill  Activities 

1.  Diagnosing  and  remedying  defects. 

2.  Acquiring  vocabularies,  concepts  and  facts. 

3.  Outlining  and  note  taking. 

4.  Practicing  the  Social  Studies  skills. 

5.  Memorization  of  important  material. 

Leadership  Activities 

1.  Acting  as  Chairman  of  a  meeting  or  a  discussion. 

2.  Acting  as  a  Group  Leader  and  organizing  class  activity. 
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3.   Acting  as  librarian  for  a  group. 

4.  Introducing  a  topic  to  the  class. 

5.  Acting  as  a  critic  or  appraisal  group. 

6.  Preparing  scales  and  evaluating  various  activities. 

7.  Preparing  quizzes,  tests,  etc. 

8.  Accepting  responsibility  for  having  good  work  and  work  done  on  time. 

Imaginative  Activities 

1.  Reading  historical  novels. 

2.  Writing  travelogs,  diaries,  letters  in  character,  historical  poems,  and  historical  news   Jgj 
reports. 

3.  Writing  and  producing  dramatic  sketches  from  history. 

4.  Preparing  news  broadcasts  and  radio  presentations. 

5.  Preparing  interviews  with  the  past. 

Other  Activities 

1.  Use  of  the  radio  (current  events),  searching  out  programs,  reporting  and  evaluating 
them. 

2.  Correspondence  with  pupils  in  various  schools  and  countries. 

3.  Building  up  a  social  conscience  (with  particular  emphasis  on  life  and  living  in  school). 

4.  Projects  of  various  kinds. 

5.  Historical  Clubs. 

6.  Gathering  newspapers,  magazines  and  clippings  to  create  a  social  studies  library. 


ENGLISH   IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLASSES 

The  application  of  the  dictum,  "Every  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  of  English/'  is 
very  important  in  the  interpretation  and  development  of  Social  Studies  courses.  Spelling, 
vocabulary  building,  and  good  form  in  written  and  oral  expression  will  naturally  require 
frequent  and  special  attention.  Reading  skills  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  for  each  individual  student.  In  addition  to  help  in  developing  skill  in 
reading,  each  student  needs  guidance  in  the  selection  of  reading  material. 

Students  must  be  able  to  write  legibly,  spell  common  words  correctly,  punctuate  and 
capitalize  according  to  accepted  standards,  and  know  the  fundamentals  of  correct  usage. 
A  Social  Studies  class  must  provide  not  only  the  necessary  instruction  and  drill  in  the 
fundamentals  of  written  and  oral  expression,  but  also  extensive  opportunity  for  practice 
in  connection  with  themes  and  topics  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  pupils  and  about 
which  they  have  ideas  to  express. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES   10 


UNIT  OUTLINES 
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REFERENCES 

PRIMARY   REFERENCES 

(No  pupil  is  expected  to  buy  more  than  one): 

Ancient  and  Medieval  World,  The:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips 

SECONDARY   REFERENCES 

Making  of  Today's  World,  The:  Hughes  (Revised) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd  (Complete  Edition  1952) 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

Across  the  Ages:  Capen 

Ancient  World,  The:  Tenen 

Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  Brown 

Story  of  Trade  and  Commerce:  Heaton  (1953  Edition) 

Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  &  Repke 

Mans  Story:  Wall  bank 

Story  of  Civilization,  The:  Becker  &  Duncalf 

Mans  Social  Story:  Carter 

Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  &  Paterson 

This  Our  World:  Bining  et  al  (1953  Edition) 

World  Geography:  Bradley  (Canadian  Edition) 

Canada,  1952 — Official  Handbook  (Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa — 

25c) 
A  Suitable  Atlas  and  Maps,  e.g.:  European  History  Atlas;  Wall  Maps  of  the  Ancient 

World,  published  by  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Company. 

Canadian  Social  Studies  Atlas,  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 

World  History  (Ancient  Oriental  Empires;  The   Roman   Empire)   Maps  published 

by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.   (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.) 

Hammond's  Comparative  World  Atlas;  Hammond's  Comparative  Wall  Atlas  (The  Book 

Society  of  Canada   Limited) 

NOTE — The  purchase  of  these  by  individual  students  is  not  suggested.  The 
students  may  use,  profitably,  any  atlas  from  the  Junior  High  School  Social 
Studies  book  list  which  may  have  been  purchased  and  retained.  Inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  maps  listed  above  should  be  addressed  to  the  School- 
Book  Branch  which  will  supply  orders  upon  request. 

GENERAL   REFERENCES 

Canadian  Citizenship:  Go  Id  ring 

Geography  for  Today,  Book  5;  The  World:  Herdman 

North  America  in  the  Modern  World:  Mclnnis 

Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past:  El  son 

Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages:  Phillips 

Social  Living:  Land  is  &  Land  is 

New  World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools:  Denton  &  Lord 

FOR  CURRENT   EVENTS 

"World  Affairs/'  published  by  World  Affairs  Press,  Limited,  224,  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario.    ($1.00  per  year  monthly;  special  group  rates.) 
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UNIT  ONE— HOW  GEOGRAPHY  INFLUENCED  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS 


Point  of  View 

Since  the  beginnings  of  recorded  history  man  has  shown  a  marked  dependence  on  his 
physical  environment.  That  his  social  organizations  are  the  product  of  environment  is  an 
overstatement,  but  that  they  assume  certain  unique  qualities  largely  determined  by 
physical  surroundings  is  a  historical  fact.  Civilization  is  a  product  of  the  genius  of  a 
people  working  within  their  geographical  framework.  The  physical  factors  of  soil,  climate, 
topography  and  situation  play  a  major  part  in  determining  the  quality  and  character  of 
a  civilization's  culture. 

This  unit  is  intended  as  a  study  of  the  relationships  between  culture  and  environment. 
In  a  sense  it  treats  geography  as  a  Social  Science.  The  understandings  (and  attitudes)  to 
be  developed  by  the  content  of  the  unit  lie  within  this  subject  field.  These  general 
concepts  are  to  be  derived  by  the  study  of  several  ancient  civilizations.  An  appreciation 
of  the  unique  character  and  contribution  of  each  civilization  should  be  developed,  but  the 
major  understandings  may  be  derived  from  any  or  all  of  those  included  in  the  unit. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization: 

1.  That  primitive  man's  food,  clothing  and   shelter  were   determined   by   his   physical 
-     environment. 

2.  That  certain  physical  features  have  provided  a  basis  for  the  cultural  development  of 
civilized  people. 

3.  That  geographic  factors  influence  the  type  of  culture  developed  by  a  civilized  people. 

4.  That  barriers  to  movement  and  avenues  of  communication  have  affected  the 
spreading  of  civilization  and  culture. 

5.  That  our  natural  resources  are  a  basic  factor  in  the  development  of  a  unique 
Canadian  culture. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  An  ability  to  locate  information  concerning  the  theme  and  sub-topics  of  the  unit  in 
three,  at  least,  of  the  reference  books. 

7.  Good  habits  with  respect  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  maps  in  connection  with 
the  theme  of  this  unit. 

8.  Skill  in  analyzing  the  structure  of  paragraphs  read,  and  in  finding  the  topic  idea. 

9.  Skill  in  utilizing  the  materials  which  he  has  studied  in  connection  with  this  unit,  in 
composing  a  short,  tabulated  summary  suitable  for  use  as  a  basis  for  an  oral  con- 
tribution to  a  class  discussion. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 
10.   Of  concern  for  the  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  development  of 
a  unique  Canadian  culture. 

1  1.   Of  earnestness  and  purposefulness  of  effort  in  the  search  for  data  on  a  given  topic 
or  problem. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Five  weeks. 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


I.  THE  CRADLE  OF  CIVIL- 
IZATION -  GEOGRAPHIC 
BACKGROUNDS 

Primitive      and      civilized 
societies  defined. 

The  meeting  of  the  contin- 
ents. 

The  climate  of  the  area. 
The   general    topography  of 
the  area 

(a)  Rivers  —  the  Nile;  the 
Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

(b)  Seas  —  The  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Aegean 
Seas. 

(c)  Mountains — The  moun- 
tains of  the  Greek 
peninsula. 

(d)  Islands  of  the  Aegean — 
their  location  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
between  Egypt  and 
Greece. 

(e)  Deserts  of  Northeast 
Africa,  of  Arabia  and 
Persia. 


THE  SETTINGS  OF 
ANCIENT  SOCIETIES 

Civilizations  along  river 
valleys,  e.g.,  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Civilizations  in  proximity  to 
the  sea,  e.g.,  Phoenicia, 
Crete,  Carthage,  Rome. 

Civilizations  bordered      by 

mountain    or  desert    areas, 

e.g.,  Greece,  Egypt,  Rome, 
Carthage. 


The  Egyptians  in  the  Nile  valley  were  isolated  by 
deserts  and  seas.  (Understanding   3) 

The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  provided  rich 
soil  and  moisture.  (Understanding   3) 

The  Phoenicians,  bounded  by  mountains  on  the  east, 
south  and  north,  developed  a  culture  influenced  by 
the  sea.  (Understandings  3,   4) 

The  division  of  the  Greek  mainland  by  arms  of  the 
sea  and  by  mountains  led  to  the  development  of 
city-states.  (Understandings  3,   4) 

The  island  isolation  of  Crete  gave  the  people  there  an 
opportunity  to  develop  their  skills  and  to  live  with  a 
certain  amount  of  refinement.    (Understandings  2,   3) 


The   desert   peoples   continued    the    life    of    nomadic 
herdsmen.  (Understanding    1) 


The  Egyptians  occupying  the  Nile  valley  were  isolated 
by  deserts  and  the  Mediterranean;  they  were,  there-    t| 
fore,  able  to  develop  their  culture  free  from  invasion. 

(Understanding   4) 

The  regular  flooding  of  the  Nile  gave  the  Egyptians 
good  harvests,  and  so,  freedom  from  economic  diffi- 
culty, which  enabled  them  to  develop  culturally. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  provided  rich  soil  and 
moisture  but  was  accessible  to  nomadic  peoples. 
Mesopotamia  provided  the  same  economic  opportunity 
as  the  Nile  valley,  but  conquest  after  conquest  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  civilization  in  it. 

(Understandings    1,   4) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  UPON 
CULTURE 

The  empires  of  the   Fertile 
Crescent. 

The     civilizations     of     the 
Aegean  region. 

The  central   Mediterranean 
civilizations. 


Because  the  Phoenicians  were  bounded  by  mountains 
on  the  east,  south  and  north,  and  lacked  a  fertile  soil, 
they  developed  a  culture  influenced  by  the  sea. 

(Understanding  2) 

The  isolation  of  Crete  gave  the  people  of  this  island 
an  opportunity  to  further  their  skills  and  to  live  for 
a  period  with  a  certain  amount  of  refinement. 

(Understanding  4) 

Rome  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  moun- 
tains. The  long  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  the  natural 
harbors  of  the  west  coast  influenced  the  spread  of 
Roman  civilization  to  western  Mediterranean  coasts 
and  to  Gaul  and  Britain.  (Understanding  4) 

Many  Greek  cities  were  located  on  islands  or  on 
secluded  inlets  and  the  mainland  is  divided  by  moun- 
tains. City  states  developed,  with  a  disinclination  to 
unite  for  any  long  period  of  time. 

(Understanding  4) 


The  clay  soil  of  Egypt  provided  the  main  material  for 
house-building  but  was  unsuitable  for  writing  material. 
Papyrus  was  used  for  writing.  Linen  was  woven  from 
local  plants  to  provide  clothing.  The  regular  flooding 
of  the  Nile  caused  the  Egyptians  to  develop  mathe- 
matical skills.  Ploughs  and  sickles  were  invented  to 
help  with  agricultural  work.  (Understanding    1) 

In  the  lower  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  there  was  little 
stone  for  house-building,  but  the  clay  was  used  for 
bricks,  pottery  and  writing  tablets.  Asphalt  was  used 
for  paving  roads.  (Understanding    1) 

The  flat  land  of  Babylonia  was  suitable  for  travel  by 
caravan,  providing  a  route  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  a  result,  a  commercial 
civilization  developed.  (Understanding  2) 

The  climate  and  open  skies  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
influenced  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 

(Understanding   3) 

From  the  Lebanon  Mountains  the  Phoenicians  were 
able  to  obtain  cedars  from  which  they  built  their  ships. 

(Understandings  3,   5) 

The  nomadic  groups,  such  as  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
found  their  environment  suitable  for  sheep  raising. 
Clothing  and  tents  were  obtained  from  skins  and 
mutton  was  staple  in  their  diet.         (Understanding    1) 

The  fact  that  there  were  numerous  physical  divisions 
in  the  Aegean  region  explains  to  some  extent  the 
individual  character  of  Greek  civilization. 

(Understanding   3) 
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IV.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT. 


Examples: 

The  Eskimos  of  North 

America's  Arctic  coasts. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  influence  of  physical 
features,  soil  and  climate 
upon  the  development  of 
civilization  in  China  or  in 
India. 

(Understandings  2,   3) 

The  importance  of  industrial 
areas,  e.g.:  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  in  England; 
the  Ruhr  valley,  to  the 
civilization  of  Britain  and 
Europe. 

(Understandings  3,   5) 

Other  appropriate  compari- 
sons with  modern  situations. 


The  Mediterranean  Sea  provided  a  means  by  which 
various  cultures  were  spread  and  mixed,  and  an 
avenue  of  travel  to  such  places  as  Carthage,  Sicily 
and  Byzantium.  (Understanding  4) 

The  rich  soil  of  the  coastal  plain  at  Rome  made  pos- 
sible the  production  of  cattle,  olives,  grapes  and 
vegetables;  as  a  consequence,  Rome  became  a  market 
center.  (Understanding   3) 


The  natural  resources  of  Canada  have  a  definite  in- 
fluence upon  Canadian  culture.         (Understanding   5) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND   PROBLEMS   FOR  STUDY 

Find   definitions  of   "primitive"   and   "civilized"  in  dictionaries  and   in  a  book  on 


Sociology. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Near  East  showing  desert  areas. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  Greece,  showing  the  mountainous  areas. 

4.  Draw  a  products  map  of  Greece  and  the  Near  East. 

5.  Make  a   time-chart  of  ancient  civilizations  for  inclusion   in  students7   note  books. 


Topics  for  Oral   or  Written    Reports: 

1.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

2.  The  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  primitive  man. 

3.  Man's  new  achievements  by  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Metals. 

4.  A  journey  through   Egypt  in  ancient  times. 
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5.  A  royal  tour  by  an  Assyrian  king. 

6.  The  conditions  in  Greece  which  were  favorable  to  the  rise  of  civilization. 
7:'   Interesting  features  of  early  Cretan  civilization. 

8.  The  Egyptian  contributions  to  civilization. 

9.  The  achievements  of  the  men  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  which  were  of 
temporary  value. 

10.  The  achievements  of  the  men  of  the  Tigris  and   Euphrates  valley  which  were  of 
permanent   importance. 

1 1.  The  nature  of  the  culture  which  warranted  the  title    "The  Glory  That  Was  Greece." 

12.  The  contrast  between  life  at  Athens  and  life  at  Sparta. 

13.  The  extent  of  the  Roman-dominated  lands. 

Problems  for  Study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  by  individual  students;  (2)  for 
open  forums,  for  panel  discussions,  or  for  class  programs;  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  How  climatic  conditions  influenced  the  development  of  a  civilized  community  in 
Egypt  in  early  historic  times. 

2.  How  geographical  factors  influenced  early  civilization  in  Egypt. 

3.  How  climate  and  geographical  backgrounds  influenced  the  development  of  civilized 
life  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 

4.  A  comparison  of  climate  and  topography  of  (1)  an  Asiatic  country  (from  among 
those  mentioned  in  Content  of  Unit  One)  and  of  (2)  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

5.  How  climate  and  location  influenced  the  development  of  civilization  in  Italy  in 
ancient  times. 

6.  Why  each  early  people  was  able  to  develop  its  culture,  for  a  time  at  least,  free  from 
invasion. 

7.  A  comparison  of  the  conditions  that  were  or  are  favorable  for  the  development  of 
civilized  communities  (1)  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  (2)  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley. 

8.  A  comparison  of  the  agricultural  production  of  early  civilized  lands  with  that  of 
western  Canada. 

9.  A  comparison  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews  showing  both  the  differences  and 
the  similarities  in  their  ways  of  living  and  in  their  contributions  to  civilization. 

REFERENCES 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

Pages  7-29,  33-37,  71-74,  115-118,  171-175 
Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips  (appropriate  readings) 
The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

Pages  11-14,  33-35,  77  and  132 
The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 

Pages  29-31,   110-112  and   188-189 
Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

Pages  11-16,  26-29,  51-53,  128-130,   135-137,   180,  237-238,  285-287,  342- 

343  and  555-558 
The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 

Part  One,  pages  1-90  and  Part  Two,  pages  194-236 
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World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 
Pages  13,   14,   19-21,  35-38  and  63 

Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  and  Repke 

Reference  material  to  be  found  from  the  index. 

Readings  on  topics  found  in  Unit  One,  Content,  from  the  other  reference  books  listed 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 
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UNIT  TWO— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRADE  ON  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS 


Point  of  View 

The  extent  and  nature  of  a  people's  trade  is  one  measure  of  the  vitality  of  their 
civilization.  An  expanding  trade  improves  the  standard  of  living,  adding  to  its  variety 
and  richness  and  providing  leisure  time  for  the  cultural  pursuits  of  at  least  some  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  creative  qualities  of  a  people  reach  fruition  in  the  pro- 
duction and  exchange  of  trade  goods.  A  civilization  is  enriched  by  its  contact  with 
other  cultures  through  the  interchange  and  challenge  of  new  ideas.  A  culture  derives 
dynamic  from  its  association  with  contemporary  companion  civilizations. 

The  general  understandings  of  this  unit  are  economic  in  their  implications.  The 
application  of  these  understandings  should  be  evident  in  ancient  societies.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  economics  of  trade  and  the  character  and  qualities  of  a  civilization 
should  become  established.  The  various  civilizations  treated  in  the  unit,  though  differing 
in  character,  will  have  common  elements  for  the  development  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  unit. 


SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings  VgFs* 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization: 

1.  That  trade  developed  essentially  from  the  existence  of  surplus  and  shortage  of  goods 
among  ancient  peoples. 

2.  That  trade  increases  the  opportunity  for  specialization  of  occupation. 

3.  That  trade  improves  living  conditions. 

4.  That  trade  increases  travel  and  spreads  civilization  through  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

5.  That  competition  in  trade  tends  to  increase  military  activity. 

6.  That  the  decline  of  a  civilization  is  marked  by  a  decrease  of  trade  activity. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

7.  Improved  study  habits,  in  reading  for  details  and  for  general  ideas. 

8.  Skill  in  outlining  Social  Studies  material.  * 

9.  The  ability  to  make  a  systematic  comparison  between  trade  in  ancient  times  and  in 
the  modern  age. 

10.  The  ability  to  organize  events  in  sequence  and  to  draw  generalizations,  in  conclud- 
ing an  account  or  outline. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

1 1.  Of  determination  to  delimit  a  topic  or  problem  with  care,  to  search  for  evidence  or 
data,  and  to  form  tentative  conclusions. 

12.  Of  pride  and  concern  that  the  trade  goods  of  Canada  express  a  growing  Canadian 
culture. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Six  weeks. 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

TRADE 

Primitive  self-sufficiency. 

The  hunting  stage  —  Stone 
Age  men,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The  herding  stage  —  the 
Arabs,  the  Hebrews,  modern 
herdsmen. 

The  agricultural  stage  — 
irrigation  in  Egypt;  imple- 
ments and  methods  among 
ancient  peoples;  Roman 
estates;  the  manorial  system. 

The  industrial  stage  — 
Egyptian  artisans  and  their 
products,  distinctive  prod- 
ducts  of  Phoenicians,  Per- 
sians and  Greeks,  crafts- 
manship in  feudal  Europe. 


Primitive    man's    first    efforts 
resulted  in  bare  existence. 


to    satisfy    his    wants 
(Understanding    1) 


Trade  among  people  of  the  Stone  Age  was  limited  by 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  produce. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 


The  European  demand  for  furs  resulted   in  the  first 
extensive  trade  with  the  North  American   Indians. 

(Understanding    1) 


With  the  domestication  of  particular  animals,  man's 
standard  of  living  was  raised  through  the  use  of  such 
products  as  milk,  cheese,  butter,  hides  and  wool. 

(Understanding   3) 


The  nomadic  nature  of  primitive  hunting  peoples, 
who  experienced  alternating  periods  of  want  and 
plenty,  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  controlled 
economy.  The  economy  and  standard  of  living  in  the 
herding  stage  had  come  under  some  control. 

(Understandings  1,  3) 
The  increased  productivity  of  agriculture  resulted  in 
surplus  goods  for  exchange.  (Understanding    1) 

Irrigation  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  increased  the 
surplus  of  goods  and,  consequently,  increased  trade. 

(Understanding  1) 
In  each  civilized  country  manufactured  goods  were 
first  produced  for  use  in  the  country  of  their  origin; 
surplus  manufactured  goods  suggested  an  exchange 
with  other  countries  so  that  trade  expeditions  were 
undertaken.  (Understanding    1) 

An  improved  standard  of  living  was  achieved  through 
the  exchange  of  products  between  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  Greek  cities  and  Greek  colonies,  Phoenicia  and 
Mediterranean  coast  settlements.    (Understanding  4) 

As  trade  increased  and  occupations  became  special- 
ized, cities  grew,  each  with  a  particular  reason  for  its 
importance.  The  upper  classes  were  able  to  purchase 
luxury  goods  and  so  stimulate  trade  with  distant 
places.  (Understanding   2) 

The  feudal  manorial  system  was  a  return  to  a  self- 
sufficient  local  economy.  (Understanding  6) 
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INTERNAL  TRADE 
EGYPT 


N 


Division   of    labor   and   spe- 
cialization of  occupation. 

Surplus  goods  the   basis  of 
trade. 


III.     EXTERNAL  TRADE 

The  need  for  external  trade. 

The  rise  of  a  class  of  traders, 
of  trading  cities  and  trading 
nations.. 


IV.     TRADE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES 

The    decline    of    trade    with 
the  barbarian  invasions. 

A  return  to  self-sufficiency. 

A  later  trade-revival. 


The  specialization  of  individuals  in  particular  occu- 
pations makes  for  greater  skill  and  for  the  production 
of  surplus  goods,  available  for  trade. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

Specialization  in  occupation  is  possible  only  when  sur- 
plus goods  can  be  exchanged,  at  least  within  the 
community  or  country  (for  example,  linen  cloth  ex- 
changed for  wheat,  services  of  soldiers  or  scribes 
exchanged  for  food  products).         (Understanding    1) 

Surplus  grain  was  stored,  in  Egypt,  for  exchange  when 
it  should  be  needed.  (Understanding    1) 

Internal  trade,  in  Egypt,  came  to  involve  measurement, 
transportation  of  goods  from  place  to  place  within  the 
country,  the  use  of  particular  places  for  exchange  and 
a  medium  of  exchange.  (Understandings  2,  3) 

Internal  trade,  in  Egypt,  built  up  a  surplus  of  goods 
and  raised  the  standard  of  living.    (Understanding   3) 

The  growth  of  trade  and  of  civilization,  in  Egypt, 
brought  about  the  division  of  society  into  classes 
(king,  nobles,  priests,  scribes,  soldiers,  artisans, 
peasants,  slaves).  (Understanding   2) 


Though  countries  may  have  a  surplus  of  some  goods, 
their  deficiency  in  others  brings  about  exchanges  of 
commodities  with  other  countries.  For  example,  Egypt 
had  surplus  grain  but  no  wood;  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries secured  tin  from  Britain;  the  Hebrews  secured 
timber  from  Phoenicia.  (Understanding    1) 

Phoenicia  became  a  carrier  nation.  Examples  of 
trading  cities  may  be  found  in  Damascus  and  Venice. 
Colonies  were  established  by  Greek  cities  and  later 
by  Rome.  Conquest  became  another  method  of  con- 
trolling trade.  Examples  of  such  conquests  may  be 
found  in  those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Rome  and 
of  medieval  nations.  (Understandings   2,   4,    5) 


In  the  Dark  Ages  transportation  and  travel  became 
unsafe  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  disrepair  of  Roman 
roads,  the  lack  of  strong  central  governments  and  the 
general  disorder  of  the  time.  The  non-urban  tenden- 
cies of  the  invading  peoples  caused  all  trading  centers 
and  urban  centers  to  decline  in  importance. 

(Understanding   6) 
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THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

Examples  of  occupations  in 
Canada. 

(Understanding  2) 

Canada's  external  trade  and 
some  of  its  effects. 

(Understandings  3,  4) 

The  improvement  of  living 
conditions  through  Canada's 
imports. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  improvement  of  living 
conditions  through  Canada's 
exports. 

(Understanding   3) 

Trade  rivalries  among  mod- 
ern nations. 

(Understanding   5) 

Other  appropriate  compari- 
sons with  modern  situations. 


In  the  feudal  period  each  locality  became  self- 
sufficient,  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  prevailing 
than  there  would  have  been  if  the  people  had  had  the 
advantages  of  exchanging  products  with  other  com- 
munities or  countries.  (Understandings  3,   6) 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  revival  of  trade, 
following  the  Crusades  and  exemplified  in  the  trading 
activities  of  Venice  and  Genoa  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  (Understanding  4) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND   PROBLEMS  FOR  STUDY 

Read  Kipling's  story  "The  Knife  and  the  Naked  Chalk"  from  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill, 
and  associate  it  with  historic  primitive  life. 

Write  an  account  of  the  hunting  and  killing  of  wild  animals  before  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

Illustrate,  through  sketches,  three  particular  uses  that  the  ancient  hunters  made  of 
fire. 

List  fifteen  animals  domesticated  by  man  and  six  ways  in  which  the  domestication 
of  animals  affected  the  lives  of  early  people. 
Illustrate  pictorially  ten  plants  domesticated  by  early  man. 

Prepare  a  chart  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  civilization  made  in  pre- 
historic times.  Prepare  one  column  for  inventions,  another  for  discoveries,  another 
for  plants  domesticated,  another  for  the  animals  tamed,  and  a  fifth  for  improve- 
ments in  social  co-operation. 
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7.  Compile  a  list  of  the  arts  of  early  farmers. 

8.  Draw  maps  of  Asiatic  trade  routes  in  ancient  times. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  trade  routes  in  the  Mediterranean  region  in  ancient  times. 
10.  Draw  a  map  showing  trade  routes  during  medieval  times. 

Topics  for  Oral  or  Written   Reports: 

1.  Why  many  people  of  Palestine  became  traders. 

2.  A  Phoenician  trading  voyage  from  the  Red  Sea  southward.    (An  imaginary  account 
giving  the  route,  the  products,  the  lands  visited,  and  the  returning  cargo). 

3.  Phoenician  commerce  as  described  in  Ezekiel  xxvii. 

4.  Egyptian  art  in  industry. 

5.  The  changes  and  accompanying  factors  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Greece. 

6.  Classes  of  workers   found    in    urban   and  rural  areas  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
Empire. 

7.  The  self-sufficiency  of  a  medieval  community. 

8.  Hindrances  to  medieval  trade. 

9.  The  advantages  of  foreign  trade  to  a  country. 

Problems  for  Study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  by  individual  students;  (2)  for 
open  forums,  for  panel  discussions,  for  class  programs;  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  Why  ancient  hunters  so  often  camped  alongside  streams. 

2.  Has  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder? 

3.  Why  nomads  from  the  desert  areas  were  continually  invading  settled  agricultural 
areas. 

4.  Why  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  ancient  world  discouraged  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  machines. 

5.  Why  the  Western  Roman  Empire  declined  economically. 

6.  Why  the  age  of  Augustus  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Roman  commerce. 

7.  A  comparison  of  Roman  craft  guilds  with  present-day  labor  unions. 

8.  The  meaning  of  sea  power,  and  the  peoples  who  possessed  it  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

9.  The  case  of  "free  trade"  versus  "protection." 


REFERENCES 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

Pages  38-43,  75,   104-112,   117,   123,  151-154,  163-164. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips  (appropriate  readings) 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

Pages  40,  51,  61-64,  67-68,  90,   101,  112,  168,  183-185. 

The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 
Pages  34-36,  114-117. 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

Pages  35,  43-45,  66-68,  82-83,  90,92,  100-102,  137,  143-146,  159-164,  173- 
174,  181-183,  186,  205,  218-220,  223  and  other  sections  to  be  located 
through  the  index. 
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The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 

Part  One — pages   1-90,   Part  Two — pages  194-236. 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 

Pages  42,  46,  63,  65,  186-187,  192  and  195-203. 

Readings  on  topics  found  in  Unit  Two,   Content,    from   the   other    reference   books" 
listed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 
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UNIT  THREE— MOVEMENTS  OF   PEOPLES    IN   THE  ANCIENT 

AND  MEDIEVAL  WORLD 

Point  of  View 

While  a  savage,  early  man  was  a  nomad.  He  wandered  from  place  to  place  as 
necessity  drove  him.  At  first,  because  there  was  plenty  of  land,  he  had  no  interest  in 
claiming  or  in  owning  it.  As  a  herder,  he  simply  wandered  to  rich  feeding  grounds  where 
he  and  his  cattle  could  exist  unmolested.  Then,  when  grazing  became  too  poor  for  nourish- 
ment, he  moved  on  to  another  spot.  This  roving  life  led  him  into  many  adventures  as 
well  as  into  new  environments.  Although  man  tended  to  settle  down  in  certain  "home- 
lands" after  he  had  invented  agriculture  and  other  civilized  arts,  still  his  excursions 
from  these  more  permanent  locations  increased.  Travel  and  trade  grew.  Animals  were 
trained  to  carry  people  over  land.  Ships  were  invented  and  goods  of  one  part  of  the  world 
were  desired  by  people  in  other  parts.  This  led  to  such  movements  of  people  as  migration 
and  colonization  and,  sometimes,  to  war. 

The  general  understandings  of  the  unit  are  social,  economic  and  political.  The 
application  of  these  may  be  made  evident  in,  or  drawn  from,  the  study  of  the  social 
interaction  of  peoples  as  they  met  in  trade  contacts,  the  economic  drive  which  caused 
man  to  search  first  for  rich  feeding  grounds  and  later  for  other  natural  resources,  and 
finally  the  political  conditions  arising  from  man's  quest  for  the  economic  betterment 
which  these  natural  resources  would  bring  him. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization: 

1.  That  primitive  people  are  usually  nomadic. 

2.  That,  after  locations  with  favorable  physical  and  climatic  conditions  have  been 
found,  peoples  formerly  nomadic  often  have  established  permanent,  settled,  civilized 
communities. 

3.  That  pressure  of  population  on  resources  gives  impetus  to  the  movement  of  peoples. 

4.  That  military  adventure  often  has  led  to  the  movement  of  peoples. 

5.  That  immigration  frequently  brings  about  the  modification  of  old  cultures  and  the 
growth  of  new  ones. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  The  ability  to  participate  helpfully  as  a  member  of  a  committee  in  doing  group- 
research  work. 

7.  Good  habits  of  establishing  cause-and-effect  relationships  in  tracing  reasons  for  the 
movements  of  peoples,  the  effects  of  the  transfer  of  populations,  or  of  conquests 
and  the  occupation  of  new  lands. 

8.  An  increased  readiness  to  take  part  in  a  forum-discussion,  panel-discussion  or 
group-discussion. 

9.  Good  habits  of  speaking  in  discussion,  following  a  prepared  plan  for  a  program  in 
which  members  of  a  group  or  committee  will  participate. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

10.  Of  tolerance  with  respect  to  minority-group  problems  and  situations. 

1 1 .  Of  recognition  of  Canadian  responsibility  in  dealing  with  world  population  problems. 
SUGGESTED  TIME— Six  weeks. 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


I.     THE  NOMADIC 

MOVEMENTS  OF  PEOPLES 

The  nomadic  life  of  primi- 
tive man. 

Peoples  who  remained 
nomadic. 

Peoples  who  developed 
settled  communities. 

Peoples  who  developed 
states  which  formed  nuclei 
for  empires. 

Peoples  who  destroyed 
established  civilizations. 


MILITARY   CONQUEST 
AND  THE  MOVEMENTS 
OF  PEOPLES 

Conquests  influenced  by  the 
pressure  of  population  on 
resources;  movements  to 
more  desirable  areas. 

Conquests  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  leaders  or  their 
people  for  aggrandizement. 


Conquests      influenced      by 
ideas  or  ideals. 


For  ages  the  Semitic  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert 
have  been  compelled  to  move  up  and  down  the  vast 
barren  plain  in  search  of  water  and  pasturage  for  their 
flocks  and  herds.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Nile  valley  formed  a  sheltered  home  where  the 
hunters  of  northern  Africa  finally  settled. 

(Understanding  2) 

The  Hebrews  migrated  into  Palestine  where  they 
settled  down  around  the  towns  of  the  Canaanites. 

(Understanding  2) 

In  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  the  rich 
soil  of  river  flats  favored  the  growth  of  a  thickly 
settled  farming  community;  this  was  united  into  a 
closely  organized   kingdom.  (Understanding   2) 

The  Persians  gradually  adopted  the  civilization  of 
their  neighbors,  conquering  the  Medes,  Lydia  and 
Babylon.  (Understanding  5) 

About  200  B.C.  rude  Greek  tribesmen  had  begun  to 
enter  northern  Greece.  (Understandings  2,   3,  5) 

The  Latin  tribes,  who  lived  in  small,  scattered  com- 
munities, cultivating  grain  and  pasturing  flocks, 
helped  to  found  the  Roman  republic. 

(Understanding  2) 

With  the  Assyrians,  the  transportation  and  deportation 
of  a  conquered  nation  was  a  common  practice,  to 
guard  against  rebellion.  (Understanding  4) 

The  barbaric  German  tribes  from  north  Central  Europe 
pushed  their  way  into  the  Roman  Empire. 

(Understandings  3,  4,   5) 


The  wandering  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert  were 
always  searching  for  a  more  fertile  region;  they 
fought  with  those  who  had  reached  such  a  region 
before  them.  (Understanding  3) 

The  Franks  forcibly  drove  out  all  that  was  left  of 
Roman  authority  in  western  Europe  and  created  a 
state  to  control  several  former  Roman  provinces. 

(Understanding  5) 

In  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  population  was  becoming 
too  crowded  in  the  bleak  homes  of  the  Norsemen  and 
they  were  driven  to  seek  new  homes. 

(Understanding  3) 
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III.  THE  EFFECT  ON  CIVIL- 
IZATION OF  THE  MOVE- 
MENT AND  FUSION  OF 
RACES 

The  modification  of  old 
cultures. 

The  development  of  new 
cultures. 

The  contributions  of  one 
civilization  to  another,  and 
the  contributions  of  early 
civilizations  to  modern 
civilization: 

(a)  Material    contributions. 

(b)  intellectual    and    spirit- 
ual contributions. 

(c)  Political  contributions. 


One  line  of  Egyptian  kings  used  force  to  spread  the 
rule  of  Egypt  over  other  lands.         (Understanding  4) 

When  their  kingdom  became  prosperous,  the  Akka- 
dians were  conquered  by  the  Babylonians,  who  in  turn 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Assyrians. 

(Understanding  4) 

Cyrus  and  Darius  I  of  Persia  used  force  to  establish 
the  Persian  Empire  which  extended  from  the  Indus 
River  on  the  east  to  the  Nile  on  the  southwest  and 
the  Danube  on  the  northwest.  (Understanding  4) 

The  military  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  created 
a  new  civilization,  the  Graeco-Oriental  world. 

(Understandings  4,    5) 

By  means  of  a  prodigious  military  effort,  Roman 
domination  and  influence  were  spread  throughout  the 
known  world.  (Understandings  4,   5) 

In  Normandy  Norse  pirates  had  quickly  become 
leaders  in  Frankish  "civilization";  after  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England  their  descendants  transplanted  it 
among  the  Saxons  of  England,  with  much  new  blood 
and  new  elements  in  language  and  important  contri- 
butions in  government.  (Understandings  4,    5) 

Religious  faith  and  a  spirit  of  conquest  combined  to 
drive  the  Mohammedans  across  northern  Africa  to 
Atlantic  coasts.  (Understanding   4) 

As  far  as  the  military  accomplishments  of  the  Crusades 
were  concerned,  they  were  a  dismal  failure,  but  in 
many  ways  they  brought  about  great  changes. 

(Understanding   5) 


When  the  Hebrews  settled  around  the  towns  of  the 
Canaanites,  they  gradually  adopted  many  features  of 
the  civilization  of  the  latter.  (Understanding   5) 

The  Persians  contributed  lofty  ethical  teachings  to 
the  civilizations  which  came  under  their  domination. 

(Understanding   5) 

The  Phoenicians  have  been  called  the  "missionaries 
of  civilization"  because  they  spread  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters.         (Understanding   5) 

The  Acheans,  Aeolians,  lonians  and  Dorians  brought 
successive  changes  to  the  culture  of  Greece. 

(Understanding   5) 
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The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the  rise  of  a  new 
civilization  which  combined  elements  that  were  Greek 
and  Oriental,  which  is  termed  Hellenistic. 

(Understanding   5) 

The  Romans  brought  together  peoples  differing  in 
social  life,  religion  and  industry;  they  succeeded  in 
making  peoples  of  diverse  interests  and  ideas  co- 
operate for  the  common  good.        (Understanding   5) 

The  fall  of  Rome  before  the  Teutonic  invaders  led  to 
the  rise  of  a  new,  if  more  primitive,  culture  in  Romano- 
Teutonic  Europe.  (Understandings  4,  5) 

The  indirect  results  of  the  Crusades  were  more  im- 
portant than  the  recovery  of  Palestine  would  have 
been.  (Understanding   5) 


IV.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 


Examples: 

Population  problems  in  the 
Far  East.  (Understanding   3) 

Population  problems  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  problems  of  Oriental 
immigration  to  North  Amer- 
ica.     (Understandings  3,  5) 

The  influence  of  "New  Can- 
adians" upon  Canadian  cul- 
ture. (Understanding   5) 

The  movement  of  people 
from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  since 
1945.         (Understanding   3) 

Present-day    immigration   to 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

(Understanding   3) 

The    effect    of    the    war    on 
the   political    life  of  Japan. 
(Understanding   5)   j 

Other  appropriate  compari-  | 
sons  with  modern  situations.   I 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND   PROBLEMS   FOR  STUDY 

Construct   maps    illustrating    the    movements  of:  Semitic  Nomads,  the  Hebrews  and 

Hittites,  the  Greeks,   the  Germanic  tribes. 

Read  Thomas  De  Quincey's  "The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe/7  and  make  a  report  to  the 

class  on  the  migration  described  therein.     Read   "Wanderthirst"   by  Gerald   Gould 

and  then  discuss  the  wanderthirst  of  present-day  Arabs. 

Construct  maps  illustrating  the  routes  of  conquest  followed  by  such  conquerors  as 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Prepare  a  chart  outlining  the  Persian  wars  against  Greece.    List  in  one  column  the 

causes  of  war,  in  another,  the  outstanding  battles  fought,  in  another  the  leaders  of 

the  opposing  forces,  and  in  a  fourth  state  the  results  of  the  conflicts. 

Draw  a  map  illustrating  the  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  influence  in  Europe  and 

Asia. 

Illustrate  pictorially  the  armour  and  equipment  of  a  Roman  soldier  about  the  time 

of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 


Topics  for  Oral  or  Written  Reports: 

Basic   principles  which   explain: 

1.  Why  people   migrate. 

2.  Why  settled  agricultural  areas  appealed  to  nomadic  desert  peoples. 

3.  The  nomadic  nature  of  food-gathering  peoples. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  organization  of  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  the  Egyptians. 

5.  How  Rome  expanded  from  a  city  state  to  a  vast  empire  encircling  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

6.  How  the  barbarians  penetrated  the  Roman  Empire  and  made  settlements  which  laid 
the  basis  for  the  present  European  nations. 

7.  The  nature  of  Hellenistic  culture  (art,  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  education) 
and  the  debt  which  our  culture  of  today  owes  to  that  of  the  Hellenistic  Period. 


Problems  for  Study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  by  individual  students;  (2)  for 
open  forums,  for  panel  discussions,  or  for  class  programs;  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  What  reason  is  there  for  giving  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews  as  high  a  place  in 
history  as  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  who  built  great  empires? 

2.  Debate  the  wisdom  of  Rome  in  adopting  a  policy  of  expansion  beyond  Italy. 

3.  What  truth  exists  in  the  statement:  "There  never  was  a  pure  race;  all  races  are 
fused  races/7 

4.  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  believe  that  he  could  fuse  the  civilizations  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  Discuss  the  plan  under  these  headings:  The  soundness  of  the  idea; 
the  methods  adopted  by  Alexander  to  accomplish  the  plan;  the  results. 

5.  How  the  conquest  of  Magna  Graecia  affected  the  Romans. 

6.  What  kind  of  people  were  the  barbarians  originally,  and  how  were  they  changed 
by  their  contact  with  the  Romans? 

7.  What  special  contribution  did  the  Teuton  barbarians  make  that  the  old  Roman 
Empire  especially   needed? 

8.  How  conquering  peoples  are  affected  by  the  people  whom  they  conquer. 
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9.   How  Mohammedanism,  unchecked,  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  entire 
world. 

10.  Should  we  admit  a  larger  number  of  the  world's  surplus  population  to  Canada? 

11.  How  "New  Canadians"  influence  our  culture. 

12.  How  the  Second  World  War  affected  European  civilization. 


REFERENCES 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 
Pages  16-27,  49,  84-86,  94-103,   152-155,  161-164. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips  (appropriate  readings) 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

Pages  17,  21,  50,  54-56,  58,  76,  89-96,    106-113,    133-134,    141-152,    200- 
209,  and  255-260. 

The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 

Pages  38-42,  60,  87-101,   106-108,  117-130,  143-151,  193-216,  and  258-266. 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

Readings  to  be  selected  from  Chapter  headings  and  from  the  index. 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 
Part  Four,  pages  316-373. 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 

Pages  30,  33,  35-37,  40,  42-54,  61-62,  67-68,  84-90,  92-101,  131-137,  148- 
149,    151-155. 

Readings  on  topics  found  in   Unit  Three,  Content,  from  the  other  reference  books 
listed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 
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UNIT  FOUR— THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

Point  of  View 

In  order  that  democratic  institutions  may  function  in  Canada,  it  is  essential  that 
Canadians  should  understand  and  value  the  principles  upon  which  democratic  govern- 
ments are  founded.  Active  adult  citizens  of  the  near  future  are  in  our  high  schools 
today.  If,  as  citizens,  our  students  are  to  have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 
our  country's  legislative  and  administrative  systems,  they  should  have  every  advantage 
and  opportunity  to  study  the  concepts  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility,  of  justice 
and  of  representative  self-government.  As  this  study  proceeds,  they  will  come  to  realize 
the  need  for  continued  effort  to  apply,  ever  more  fairly  and  completely,  true  democratic 
principles. 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  make  the  students  genuinely  conversant  with  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas  and  practices.  The  story  traces  this  development 
from  the  founding  of  the  first  governments  by  early  peoples  who  thus  sought  security. 
It  depicts  the  form  of  direct  democracy  established  in  the  Greek  city-states  and  shows 
the  extent  to  which  democracy  was  achieved  in  Roman  times.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  freedom  during  the  later  Roman  period  and  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  it  shows  that 
there  were  democratic  elements  in  the  customs  and  political  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  political  heritage. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization: 

1.  That  the  concept  of  the  function  of  government  developed  gradually  from  the  desire 
for  security  on  the  part  of  the  early  peoples. 

2.  That  the  development  of  democratic  government  was,  among  early  peoples,  largely 
retarded  by  military  considerations  and  necessities. 

3.  That  examples  of  democratic  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  early  city-states. 

4.  That  the  increasing  population  and  the  size  of  the  area  governed  posed  new  problems 
which  led  to  the  breakdown  of  direct  democracy. 

5.  That  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  marked  by  the  emergence  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples  of  the  ideas  of  individual  freedom  and  representative  government. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  is  acquiring: 

6.  An  improving  ability  to  read,  in  textbook  and  reference  books,  so  as  to  find  the 
answers  to  specific  questions. 

7.  Skill  in  making  plans  for  study-assignments  and  assignments  for  written  reporting. 

8.  Good  habits  of  placing  details  in  categories  and  of  relating  them  to  larger  patterns 
of  ideas. 

9.  The  ability  to  relate  vocabulary  terms  to  definitional  ideas  which  explain  them,  as 
new  terms  appear  in  lessons,  reading  and  study  on  the  development  of  democratic 
government. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  is  developing  an  attitude: 

10.  Of  concern  for  the  ideals  involved  in  democratic  society. 

11.  Of  readiness  to  participate  in  the  practices  of  democratic  government. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Eight  weeks. 
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TYPES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  PRIMITIVE  AND  AD- 
VANCING SOCIETIES 

The  patriarchal  family. 

Early  absolute  monarchy. 

Aristocracy;  degenerate 
forms  of  this  type  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Theocracy. 

Democracy. 

Imperial  forms  of  govern- 
ment: 

Persia 

Alexander's  empire 

Rome,   at  the  height  of 
its  power. 


ELEMENTS  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  EARLY  GOVERN- 
MENTAL STRUCTURE 

The  Greek  city-state. 

Roman  rule  (until  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar). 


Early  people  lived  together  for  security  in  family  or 
clan-groups,  those  dominated  by  the  father  being 
characterized  as  patriarchal  and  those  dominated  by 
the  mother  as  matriarchal.  (Understanding    1) 

in  Egypt  a  highly  centralized  form  of  rule  was  found 
essential   for  the  control  of  irrigation. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  people  of  Mesopotamia  accepted  centralized 
authority  to  resist  threats  of  invasion. 

(Understanding   2) 

In  their  search  for  security  the  Hebrews  developed  a 
theocratic  form  of  government.       (Understanding    1) 

The  form  of  government  at  Sparta  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary oligarchy.  (Understandings    1,    2) 

Plutocracy,  a  form  of  degenerate  aristocracy,  was 
exemplified   in   the  government  of  Carthage. 

(Understanding    1) 

Under  Clisthenes  a  form  of  democracy  was  established 
at  Athens.  (Understanding   3) 

An  aristocratic  form  of  government  was  a  feature  of 
the  early  Roman  republic.  (Understanding    1) 

The  governments  of  Persia,  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  of  Rome  became  increasingly  centralized 
as  these  empires  grew  in  power  and  extent. 

(Understanding   2) 


In  the  Greek  city-states,  kingship  was  modified  to  a 
varying  extent  in  favor  of  types  of  direct  democracy. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  ideals  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility 
were  recognized  for  the  Athenians  who  qualified  for 
citizenship.  (Understanding   3) 

The  thinking  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to  political 
organization  appears  prominently  in  the  teachings  of 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle.     (Understandings  3,   4) 

The  Romans  excelled  in  the  development  of  law  and 
in  the  art  of  government.  (Understanding   4) 
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IV. 


CONTENT 


ELEMENTS  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES 

The  survival  of  the  demo- 
cratic customs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes. 

The  democratic  assemblies 
of  the  Angles  and  Saxons. 

The     first 
ments. 


English     Parlia- 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


Certain  customs  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  survived 
through  the  feudal  period  provided  a  basis  for  judicial 
and  legislative  procedure  under  the  English  constitu- 
tion. (Understanding   5) 

There  are  evidences  of  democratic  practices  in  such 
assemblies  as  the  village  moot,  the  shire  moot,  the 
Folkmoot  and  the  Witan.  (Understanding   5) 

The  English  Parliaments  of  the  thirteenth  century 
included   the   elected   representatives  of   the   people. 

(Understanding   5) 


THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

Examples  of  governmental 
structure  existing  in  the 
modern  world. 

Among  the  Eskimos  and 
North  American   Indians. 

The  absolute  monarchies 
of  Turkey  and  Russia, 
existing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

The  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  England. 

The  republics  of  France 
and  the  United  States. 

The  dictatorships  of  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  modern 
Russia. 


There  are  present  examples  of  almost  every  step  in  the 
development  of  democracy.       (Understandings   2,   3) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent. 

2.  Reasons  for  the  setting  up  of  governments  by  primitive  people. 

3.  The  absolutism  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 

4.  Compare  the  justice  of  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  with  that  of  some  of  the   laws  of 
a  democratic  state. 

5.  Compare  the  laws  of  Moses  with  some  of  those  of  a  democratic  state. 
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6.  Draw  a  contrast  between  the  political  ideals  of  Athens  and  those  of  Sparta. 

7.  Describe  the  experiments  in  self-government  which  were  made  in  typical  Greek  city- 
states. 

8.  Plebeian  versus  patrician. 

9.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  the  election  of  the  Roman  emperor  came  to  rest  with 
military  rather  than  with  civil  groups. 

10.  Why  did  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors  become  ruthless  despots? 

11.  Dramatize  the  governmental  planning  for  a  bridge  to  be  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
one  to  be  built  by  the  Government  of  Alberta. 

12.  The  dispensing  of  justice  at  Athens. 

13.  Compare  some  of  the  early  ways  of  proving  a  man's  innocence  with  a  trial  by  jury 
in  our  courts. 

14.  What  were  the  qualifications  for  citizenship  in  these  societies:   the  Athenian  city- 
state;  the  Roman  Republic;  England  in  the  period  after  the  Norman  conquest? 

15.  How  does  one  become  a  citizen  of  Canada? 

16.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  differences  between  Canadian  forms  and  procedures  of 
government  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

17.  Find  historical  examples  of  patriarchal  and  matriarchal  forms  of  government. 

18.  Why  were  women  not  citizens  of  some  of  the  countries  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
outline  for  this  unit? 

19.  Select  one   absolute   government  and   show   the    factors   which   contributed   to    its 
development. 

20.  Contrast  the  disadvantages  of  despotic  government  with  some  of  the  features  of 
democratic  government. 

21.  Draw   a    contrast    between    Anglo-Saxon    tribal    government   and    North    American 
Indian  tribal  government. 

22.  Write  a  script  for  a  film  about  government. 

23.  What  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  Republic  of  Plato? 

24.  How  was  the  Model  Parliament  of  Edward  I  organized? 


REFERENCES 

The  use  of  the  table  of  contents  and  of  the  index  of  each  of  several  of  the  following 
reference  books  is  recommended,  to  find  readings  which  deal  with  topics  mentioned  in 
the  Content  and  Activities  sections  for  Unit  Four: 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

Readings  in  topics  found  in  Unit  Four,    Content,    from   the   other    reference    books 
listed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 
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Films 

(Obtainable  from  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Department  of  Education) 
T-448    How  a  Hunting  People  Live 
T-447    How   a   Desert  People  Live 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago  Series  (4  reels,  chiefly  about  Palestine) 
T-572   The   Day's  Work 
T-695   The   Home 
T-694   The  School 
T-573   The  Travellers 
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UNIT  FIVE— HOW  THE  FAMILY   INFLUENCED  EARLY  CIVILIZATION 


Point  of  View 

Family  life  is  the  basis  of  Canadian  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions. 
From  the  earliest  times  and  throughout  the  history  of  man's  social  relationships,  the  family 
has  been  the  main  unit  of  human  endeavor.  At  one  time  it  was  the  only  institution  for 
meeting  the  religious  and  educational  needs  of  the  individual.  Though  other  social 
organizations  have  taken  over  some  of  the  functions,  attempts  at  the  complete  replace- 
ment of  the  family  have  always  failed.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  many  societies  and  different 
forms  of  political  ideology,  and  is  still  essential  in  a  well-organized  democratic  state. 

This  unit  serves  to  impress  the  student  with  the  problems  and  importance  of  family 
life.  It  should  indicate  to  him  how  the  family  group  was  the  first  of  those  social,  political 
and  economic  institutions  which  make  up  a  civilized  society.  Various  attempts  to  replace 
the  family  in  all  of  its  social  functions,  as  in  Sparta  and  Nazi  Germany,  have  failed. 
Institutions  such  as  the  church  and  school,  in  reality  extensions  of  the  family,  now 
perform  some  of  its  original  functions. 


SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC   OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  The  family  was  the  first  permanent  unit  of  human  relationships. 

2.  Social,  political  and  economic  institutions  develop  from  the  family  unit. 

3.  In  more  complex  civilizations  the  family  has  been  replaced  in  some  of  its  original 
functions. 

4.  The  family  has  withstood  the  test  of  many  societies  and  has  taken  many  forms,  but 
has  always  survived. 

Skills,   Abilities,    Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

5.  Skiil   in  interpreting  a  current  political  or  social  problem. 

6.  Good  habits  in  organizing  information  relevant  to  a  problem. 

7.  The  ability  to  follow  a  logical  plan  in  reasoning  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

8.  The  ability  to  identify  facts  or  material   relevant  to  one  of  the  generalizations  con- 
cerning family  life. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

9.  Which  will  cause  him  to  take  an  objective  view  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution. 
10    Of  concern  for  the  family's  permanency  in  performing  its  social  function  success- 
fully. 

1  1 .    Of  desire  and  determination  to  achieve  and  maintain  worthy  home  membership  on 
his  own  part. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Five  weeks. 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE    PRIMITIVE    FAMILY 
THE   FIRST  SOCIAL   UNIT 

The  family  as: 
A  biological  unit 
A  social  unit 
An  economic  unit. 

The  enlarged  family. 

Authority  in  the  family: 
Matriarchal  control 
Patriarchal  control 
Among  Teutonic  tribes. 


I.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
THE  FAMILY  TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EARLY 
CIVILIZATIONS 

Political   Factors. 

Social  Factors. 

Economic  Factors. 

Religious  Factors. 


Parents  and  their  offspring  form  a  family 

(Understanding    1) 

Human  beings  have  always  lived  in  pairs  or  small 
groups    for   the    rearing    and    protection    of    children. 

(Understanding    1) 

When  blood  relations  and  others  have  lived  together 
as  a  group  for  better  living  conditions  and  better 
protection,  social  relationships  have  developed. 

(Understanding    1) 

Within  the  family  group  there  were  opportunities  for 
the  division  of  labor;  the  hermit  or  lone  hunter  had 
a  standard  of  living  lower  than  that  of  the  pioneer 
family.  -(Understandings    1,    2) 

The  totem  and  the  tribe  among  American  Indians 
extended  beyond  blood  relationships.  The  gens 
among  the  Hellenes  and  the  clans  among  other  people 
(e.g.,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands)  were  extended  family 
groups.  Early  peoples  thought  of  themselves  as 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  (e.g.,  Adam, 
Abraham,  Aeneas).  (Understandings    1,   2) 

Experience  has  proven  the  necessity  of  leadership  and 
control  within  the  smaller  or  within  the  enlarged 
family  group.  (Understandings    1,    2) 

In  some  Indian  tribes  control  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  and  descent  was  traced  through  her. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  more  general  form  of  control  of  the  family  has 
been  patriarchal,  with  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
father,  with  descent  traced  through  him  and  with  his 
authority  over  the  whole  group  ending  only  with  his 
death  (e.g.,  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  among 
the  Romans).  (Understanding    1) 

Among  Teutonic  tribes  the  father's  authority  was  not 
as  absolute,  for  tribal  custom  was  beginning  to  reduce 
the  rather's  rights  (e.g.,  sons  set  up  their  own  families 
upon  coming  of  age).  (Understanding    1) 


Political,  social,  economic  and  religious  organization? 
evolved   from   the   family.  (Understanding   2) 

The  father  (or  mother)  made  the  laws  for  the  family; 
from  the  idea  of  the  enlarged  or  expanding  family 
there  evolved  the  customs  of  hereditary  and  absolute 
monarchy.  (Understanding   2) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


The  desire  to  preserve  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
family  led  to  the  establishment  of  marriage  customs, 
of  monogamy  among  some  early  peoples  and  of  poly- 
gamy among  others.  (Understanding  2) 

Aristocracies  based  on  birth  arose  from  the  influence 
of  the  family  on  society.  (Understanding   2) 

The  family  provided  a  basis  for  citizenship  (e.g., 
among  the  Patricians  at  Rome).       (Understanding  2) 

The  training  of  children  has  been  a  major  function  of 
family  groups  in  all  civilizations.     (Understanding   2) 

Differences  between  social  classes  in  civilized  coun- 
tries are  illustrated  in  their  types  of  family  living 
(e.g.  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome).     (Understanding  2) 

Women  have  occupied  positions  of  varying  importance 
in  family  groups  in  different  civilizations. 

(Understanding  2) 

The  family  provided  shelter,  physical  care,  food  and 
clothing  for  its  members.  (Understanding   2) 

Goods  and  property  were  owned  by  the  family  (as 
among  the  Hebrews).  (Understanding  2) 

Specialization  and  division  of  labor  developed  within 
the  family,  with  man  becoming  the  first  hunter  and 
woman  the  first  agriculturist  and  weaver. 

(Understanding   2) 

The  need  for  many  hands  to  produce  food  and  goods 
led  often  to  polygamy  and  to  slavery  (i.e.,  to  an 
enlarged  family  group).  (Understanding   2) 

The  only  education  among  early  people  was  that  pro- 
vided within  the  family,  with  the  father  teaching  the 
sons  his  trade  or  craft  and  the  mother  teaching  the 
daughters  (e.g.,  in  Egypt  and  among  Eskimo  families). 

(Understanding   2) 

The  father  (or  mother)  was  the  leader  in  early  forms 
of  family  worship.  (Understanding   2) 

The  idea  of  the  family  entered  into  the  earlier  con- 
ceptions of  religion  (e.g.,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Norse 
families  of  gods).  (Understanding   2) 

Moral  concepts  of  the  sacredness  of  the  home  and 
those  concerning  the  position  of  women  developed 
from  the  attitudes  of  early  peoples  toward  the  family; 
taboos  were  also  the  results  of  family  living. 

(Understanding   2) 
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GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


III.  ORIGINAL  FAMILY  FUNC- 
TIONS WHICH  WERE  AS- 
SUMED  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN 
PART  BY  OTHER  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 

Political  Functions. 
Social  Functions. 
Economic  Functions. 
Religious  Functions. 
Educational  Functions. 


The  state  has  taken  over  the  making  and  adminis- 
tration of  laws  and  justice,  first  by  absolute  monarchs 
(e.g.,  in  Egypt),  later  by  councils  (among  the  tribes 
and  in  city-states),  and  Senates  (at  Rome),  and 
assemblies  (English  parliamentary  government). 

(Understandings   2,   3) 

Social  customs,  such  as  marriage,  emerging  from 
family  usage,  became  unbreakable  traditions  and 
laws.  (Understanding   2) 

Such  organizations  as  craft  guilds  assumed  social  and 
recreational  functions.  (Understandings  2,  3) 

Ownership  became  individual  and  hereditary  so  that 
a  landed  aristocracy  grew  up,  while  the  division  of 
society  into  classes  became  more  or  less  rigid. 

(Understanding  2) 

Craft  guilds  replaced  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
training  of  young  men  in  workmanship  (e.g.,  in  Roman 
and  in  medieval  times).  (Understanding  3) 

Craft  and  trade  guilds  controlled  production  and  set 
standards.  *        (Understanding   3) 

Institutions  such  as  the  Church,  hospitals,  almshouses 
and  inns  cared  for  the  sick,  the  needy  and  travellers. 

(Understanding  3) 

On  the  medieval  manor  the  relationship  of  serf  and 
villein  to  overlord  became  a  factor  which  disturbed 
the  solidarity  of  the  earlier  family  group. 

(Understanding  3) 

The  merchant  or  trader  who  paid  for  work  done 
changed  the  economic  status  of  the  family  from  one 
of  independence  (as  in  early  agricultural  societies), 
or  from  one  of  feudal  dependence  (as  in  feudal  times), 
to  that  of  wage  earners  or  economic  dependents. 

(Understanding   3) 

Organized  religion  took  the  place  of  early  forms  of 
family  worship.  (Understanding   3) 

The  priest  took  the  place  of  the  father  as  the  religious 
official  and  the  temple  replaced  the  home  (e.g.,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans).  (Understanding   3) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


IV.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DE- 
CLINE IN  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  FAMILY 


V.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

Examples  of  the  strength 
and  enduring  qualities  of 
the  family  and  of  family 
relationships  in  both  past 
and  present. 

Examples  of  the  replace- 
ment of  the  family  in  some 
of  its  functions. 


The  temple  assumed  the  function  of  teaching  religious 
beliefs  (e.g.,  among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians). 

(Understanding   3) 

The  Christian  Church  continued  the  practice  of  wor- 
ship outside  of  the  home  and  of  teaching  religious 
beliefs  (with,  among  other  examples,  the  miracle, 
mystery  and  morality  plays).  (Understanding   3) 

The  priestly  class,  in  early  civilizations,  undertook 
scholarly  and  educative  functions,  teaching  boys 
reading,  writing  and  counting  and  passing  on  the 
culture  of  the  particular  people  and  religion. 

(Understandings   2,   3) 

In  early  civilizations  education  outside  of  the  home 
was  limited,  in  the  main,  to  that  of  boys  of  the  upper 
or  clerical  classes.  (Understandings   2,   3) 

In  the  interests  of  educating  the  desired  types  of 
citizens  the  state  took  over  phases  of  education,  this 
being  exemplified  at  Sparta  and  Athens;  there  was  a 
beginning  of  this   in   Charlemagne's  palace   schools. 

(Understanding   3) 


Some  societies  and  movements  have  attempted  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  family  (e.g.,  Spartan 
society,  feudal  society,  society  in  the  period  when 
monasticism  was  a  prominent  institution).  Such 
attempts  were  only  temporarily  or  very  partially 
successful.  (Understandings  3,   4) 

A  decline  in  family  life  has  often  been  a  symptom  of 
a  decadent  civilization  (e.g.,  in  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire).    (Understandings  3,  4) 


The  family  has  withstood  the  test  of  many  societies 
and  has  taken  many  forms,  but  has  always  survived 
(e.g.,  among  primitive,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern 
peoples).  (Understanding   4) 

The  modern  welfare  state  has  replaced  the  family  in 
some  of  its  functions,  or  has  aided  the  family  in 
certain  ways.  (Understanding   3) 
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Examples  of  outside  in- 
fluences which  modify  home 
and  family  relationships. 

The  relationships  between 
home  and  church,  between 
home  and  school. 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


The  solidarity  of  the  modern  family  group  is  being 
disrupted  by  certain  social  and  economic  pressures 
(e.g.,  divorce,  competition  between  the  family  and 
other  social  groups,  commercialized  amusement  and 
recreation,  the  influence  of  objectionable  books, 
magazines  and  periodicals,  the  necessity  for  women 
and  children  to  work  outside  of  the  home). 

(Understandings  3,   4) 

The  family  is  the  most  important  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  child  and  hence  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

(Understanding   4) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  Contrast  the  homes  of  the  upper  classes  with  those  of  the  lower  classes  in  (1)  Egypt, 
(2)  Rome,  (3)  Athens. 

2.  (a)    Draw  ground  plans  of  nobles'  houses  in  Egypt,  Athens  and  Rome, 
(b)   Point  out  the  resemblances  and  differences  in  material  and  design. 

3.  How  would  the  furnishings  of  a  home  indicate  the  social  class  of  its  occupants? 

4.  The   effect  of   climate    upon    domestic  architecture   in    Egypt,   Athens,    Rome   and 
Medieval    England. 

5.  Heating  arrangements  in  Greek,  Roman  and  English  houses. 

6.  Prepare  a  menu  for  a  banquet  in  Athens,  or  for  one  in  Rome. 

7.  How  would  you  entertain  your  friends  if  you  were 

(a)  an   Egyptian   noble?  .» 

(b)  an  Athenian  potter? 

(c)  an   English    lord? 

(d)  an   English  serf? 

8.  Plan  the  script  for  a  motion  picture  on  the  clothing  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  times. 
Make  it  clear  that  clothes  often  reveal  much  of  the  wearer's  family  history. 

9.  The  history,  uses,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  four  textiles:  linen, 
wool,  cotton  and  silk. 

10.  The  place  of  recreation  in  the  development  of  man. 

1 1 .  Make  a  list  of  games  or  amusements  which  date  back  to  ancient  times. 

12.  Write  a  story  about  an  ancient  Greek  athlete  taking   part   in  the    1948   Olympic 
Games. 

13.  Describe  a  medieval  tournament. 

14.  The   purposes  of  education    (1)    in    Persia,  (2)  at  Sparta,  (3)  at  Athens,  and  (4)  at 
Rome. 

15.  The  principal  curricular  studies  (1)   in   Persia,   (2)   at  Athens,    (3)   at  Sparta,   and 
(4)  at  Rome. 

16.  Describe  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  Athenian  boy,  comparing  it  with  your  own. 

17.  Imagine  you  are  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  in  an  English  town  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Explain  what  and   how  you  would   be  taught. 

18.  Imagine    that   you    are    a    young    son    (or  daughter)  of  on  English  nobleman.    How 
will  you  be  educated?    What  sort  of  life  will  you  lead? 
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19.  Debate:   Resolved  that  the  Athenian  citizen  was  better  trained  than  the  Canadian 
citizen  of  today. 

20.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  medieval  castle. 

21.  If  you,  an  intelligent  boy,  were  the  son  of  an  English  serf  in  medieval  times,  where 
would  you  get  your  education?    Describe  a  day  in  this  school. 

22.  How  was  a  marriage  arranged  and  performed  in  (1)  Egypt,  (2)  Greece,  (3)  Rome, 
(4)  among  the  Hebrews? 

23.  Trace  the  development  of  family  names  and  their  importance. 

REFERENCES 

The  use  of  the  table  of  contents  and  of  the  index  of  each  of  several  of  the  following 
reference  books  is  recommended,  to  find  readings  which  deal  with  topics  mentioned  in 
the  "Content  and  Activities"  sections  of  Unit  Five: 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 
(Particularly  pages  14,   17,   19-23,  55-58,  116,  126-128,  203-204) 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips  (appropriate  readings) 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 
(Particularly  pages  26,  27,   102,   103,    136) 

The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 
(Particularly  first  sections  of  Part  Three) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

^Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  and  Repke 
(Particularly  Chapter  XIV,  pages  276-293) 

and,  if  available  without  special  purchase  of  the  books: 

Social  Living:  Land  is  and  Land  is 
(Particularly  Chapter  XIII,  pages   189-207) 

*  Across  the  Ages:  Capen 
(Particularly  pages  161-166) 

Readings  on  topics  found  under  Content  (Unit  Five)  from  the  other  reference  books 
listed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 

*  In   Grade    IX   Secondary   Library. 

Films 

Obtainable  from  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education. 
T    1  59   Pygmies  of  Africa 
T    1 44   A  People  of  the  Congo 
T   742   Life  in  Hot,  Wet  Lands 
Tk450   Eskimo  Summer 
T   685   Farmer  of  India 
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Tk754  Spring  on  a  Quebec  Farm 

Tk755  Summer  on  a  Quebec  Farm 

Tk756  Winter  on  a  Quebec  Farm 

T   799  Farms  and  Towns  of  Slovakia 

T  348  Crofters 

T      21  People  of  Mexico 

T   315  People  of  Hawaii 

T   459  A  Backward  Civilization 

T      38  Dwellers  in  Hot,  Wet  Countries 

T  448  How  a  Hunting  People  Live 

T  681  Life  of  Nomad  People 


NOTE:  These  represent  a  small  segment 
of  French-Canadian  rural  family 
life. 
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UNIT  SIX— THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

OUR  CIVILIZATION 

Point  of  View 

One  of  the  most  powerful  shaping  and  directing  forces  of  Western  civilization  has 
been  the  Christian  Church.  The  present  unique  position  of  the  civilizations  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Americas  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  concepts  first  expressed  by 
Christianity.  The  Christian  religion  is  by  no  means  the  first  or  only  important  religion, 
nor  is  it  alone  in  its  expression  of  lofty  ideals,  but  it  is  the  only  religion  which  lays  such 
strong  emphasis  on  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  From  this  emphasis  have  sprung  such 
social  reforms  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  child  labor,  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  the  old-age  security  provisions  of  the  modern  world.  In  addition,  Christianity 
has  provided  the  dynamic  for  the  creation  of  a  large  part  of  the  enduring  art  of  the  world. 

This  study  begins  with  primitive  peoples,  showing  that  man  has  always  been  aware 
of  forces  outside  himself,  and  has  evolved  many  ways  of  worshipping  them.  We  observe 
evidences  of  this  in  a  rapid  survey  of  the  religions  that  have  shaped  the  thought  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  times.  Then  Judaism,  from  which  Christianity  sprang,  is  singled 
out  for  examination.  Without  this  study  of  Judaism  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
emergence  and  acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  background  having  been  established, 
the  beginnings  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  are  outlined.  The  profound  in- 
fluence of  these  teachings  on  the  moral  and  cultural  life  of  the  pagan  western  world  is 
observed.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  devotion  of  the  monastics  who  kept  alive  the  core  of 
learning  during  the  barren  centuries  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  Finally,  tribute  is  paid 
to  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  Christianity  to  the  thought  of  the  world — 
the  concept  of  the  importance  of  the  individual,  whether  white  or  colored,  man  or  woman, 
adult  or  child.  As  a  result  of  this  study  we  are  led  to  see  clearly  that  our  present 
attainments  in  moral,  social  and  cultural  realms  could  never  have  been  achieved  without 
the  influence  of  Christianity. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  As  far  back  as  primitive  times  man  had  ideas  of  religion,  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an 
urge  to  express  these  ideas  in  some  form. 

2.  Ideas  of  religion  have  inspired  and  influenced  most  of  the  forms  of  artistic 
expression. 

3.  The  enduring  religions  of  the  world  emerged  in  India,  China,  Palestine,  and  Arabia. 

4.  Christianity,  growing  out  of  the  concepts  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  and  spreading 
through  the  civilized  world  in  the  Roman  period,  replaced  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
pagan  world. 

5.  Christianity  has  influenced  our  civilization  profoundly  in  morals,  social  relationships 
and  culture. 

6.  The  survival  of  learning  during  the  Dark  Ages  may  be  attributed  to  the  Christian 
church. 

7.  Christianity  gave  impetus  to  the  growing  concept  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Skills,  Abilities,    Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

8.  Skill  in  locating  reference  material  concerning  each  subsection  of  the  theme  for 
this   unit. 
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9.   Careful  habits  of  evaluating  reterence  materials  on  topics   related  to  the   general 
theme. 

10.  An  ability  to  give  an  oral  report  without  notes,  on  a  topic  related  to  the  theme  for 
this  unit. 

11.  The  ability  to  apply  in  a  modern  situation  the  concepts  or  generalizations  which 
were  stressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  unit. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  is  developing  an  attitude: 

12.  Of  reverence  for  religious  belief  and  observance. 

13.  Of  desire  to  develop  a  personal  philosophy  of  life  which  recognizes  the  importance 
of   religion. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Six  weeks. 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


I.     EARLY  RELIGIONS 

Attempts  to  please  primitive 
deities. 

Religious  officials  and 
leaders. 

Belief  in  life  after  death  and 
plans  for  it. 


Primitive  man  worshipped  various  forces   in   nature. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  Egyptian  "Book  of  the  Dead"  set  forth  a  standard 
of  conduct.  (Understanding    1) 

Amenhotep,  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  believed  in  one  god, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  (Understanding    1) 

Zoroaster  in  Persia,  around  550  B.C.,  founded  a 
religion  centered  around  two  rival  forces,  good  and 
evil.  (Understanding   3) 

The  Greeks  attributed  human  weaknesses  as  well  as 
good  qualities  to  their  gods.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Romans  borrowed  many  Greek  deities,  but  some 
gods  were  given  greater  prominence  by  the  Romans 
(e.g.,  the  god  of  War).  (Understanding    1) 

When  the  Romans  offered  sacrifices,  they  expected 
the  gods  to  be  obligated  as  well  as  the  individuals. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  medicine  man  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  North  American  Indian. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  Egyptians  built  houses  (temples)  for  their  gods. 
The  priestly  class  devoted  their  lives  to  temple  service 
and  to  pleasing  these  deities.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Roman  priestly  class  included  a  college  of  augurs. 

(Understanding    1) 

The  Greeks  consulted  oracles  to  learn  the  will  of  the 
gods.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Egyptians  thought  they  could  keep  the  soul  alive 
in  the  other  world  by  placing  food  and  drink  on  the 
graves.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Greeks  anticipated  for  their  heroes  an  especially 
happy  future  life.  (Understanding    1) 

Zoroaster  was  the  first  to  teach  that  a  person's  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  future  life  depends  upon  his  actions 
in  this  life.  (Understanding    1) 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


II.     THE  HEBREWS 

The  contribution  of  the 
Hebrews  to  religious 
thought. 

Their  belief  in  one  God,  in- 
visible in  the  heavens  (in 
contrast  to  the  polytheism 
of  their  neighbors). 


The  Old  Testament 

The    Hebrew    belief 
Messiah. 


in    a 


THE   EARLY   HISTORY   OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

The    foundation    of    Chris- 
tianity. 

The    spreading    abroad    of 
Christianity. 

The  early  church. 

The   church    in    the   Middle 
Ages. 


The  great  contribution  of  the  Hebrews  to  civilization 
was  their  religion,  their  idea  of  one  universal   God. 

(Understandings    1,   4) 

The  early  Hebrews  had  a  code  of  ethics,  which  in- 
cluded the  Ten  Commandments.     (Understanding  4) 

Prophets,  such  as  Amos,  taught  that  Jehovah  was  not 
only  the  Kindly  Father  of  his  people,  but  also  was  the 
God  of  Justice.  (Understanding   7) 

Of  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  the  most 
widely  known  is  the  Old  Testament,  which  sheds  valu- 
able light  on  their  history  and  beliefs  and  is  the  most 
important  collection  of  ancient  documents  in  exist- 
ence. (Understanding   2) 

The  Hebrews  came  to  believe  in  a  Messiah,  who  would 
come  to  prepare  the  way  for  the   Kingdom  of  God. 

(Understanding    1) 

Because  of  their  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  graven 
images,    the    art    of    the    Hebrews    was    limited    to 


language  and  music 


(Understanding   2) 


Christianity  grew  out  of  Judaism  and  developed  from 
the  teachings  and  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

(Understanding   4) 

The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
so  impressed  those  who  knew  him  that  they  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  seen  in  him  the  image  of  God. 

(Understanding   4) 

Jesus  preached  a  kingdom  of  service  to  humanity,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
personality,  and  the  reality  of  eternal  life. 

(Understandings   5,    7) 

Through  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  disciples  and  of 
apostles  such  as  Paul,  and  through  the  organization 
of  churches,  Christian  teaching  spread  rapidly. 

(Understandings  4,    5) 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


IV.    A  WORLD  OF  MANY 
FAITHS 

Hinduism,  (Brahmanism) 
the  oldest  religion  of  the 
east. 

Buddhism,  a  reform  move- 
ment in  Brahmanism. 

Confucianism,  a  religious 
philosophy  of  China. 

Mohammedanism,  a  later 
religious  development, 
spreading  from  Arabia. 


In  spite  of  cruel  persecutions  of  early  Christians,  the 
teachings  of  Christ  survived.  (Understanding  4) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Emperor, 
Constantine,  ended  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
and  Christianity  became  the  official  religion  of  his 
empire.  (Understandings  4,   5) 

Christian  philosophy  exalted  spiritual  over  material 
values,  and  as  a  result,  many  men  sought  spiritual 
security  by  renouncing  worldly  goods. 

(Understandings  5,   6) 

The  Crusades  assisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Church  organization  and  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  culture  throughout  the  medieval  world. 

(Understanding   5) 

The  survival  of  learning  during  the  Middle  Ages  is 
attributed  to  the  Christian  Church.  (Understanding  6) 

The  Christian  Church  remained  the  one  enduring 
force  in  society  during  the  medieval  period. 

(Understanding   5) 


Although  the  devotees  of  Hinduism  believed  in  many 
gods,  in  idol-worship,  in  reincarnation  and  in  the  caste 
system,  they  also  believed  that  the  universe  and  every- 
thing in  it  are  God.  (Understanding  3) 

Buddha,  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.,  searched  for  wis- 
dom and  taught  his  beliefs  as  "Four  Truths/' 

(Understanding   3) 

Confucius'  insistence  on  the  observance  of  ritual  and 
of  veneration  for  the  past  furnished  a  pattern  of  life 
which  profoundly  influenced  the  Chinese  people. 

(Understanding  3) 

The  teaching  of  Confucius  centered  around  a  strict 
and  extensive  code  of  laws  governing  personal  con- 
duct. (Understanding  3) 

From  the  seventh  century,  A.D.,  on,  Islam,  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God,  Allah,  was  spread  from  Arabia  into 
lands  conquered  by  Mohammed's  followers  and  their 
successors.  (Understanding   3) 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


V.  THE  APPLICATION  TO 
MODERN  SITUATIONS  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

The  allegiance  of  the  large 
majority  of  Canadians  to 
Christian  churches. 


Freedom 
Canada. 


of      religion      in 


Church  life  in  Canada. 
The    other    Christian    coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  home  and  for- 
eign missions. 

The  emphasis  laid  by  the 
United  Nations  on  human 
rights. 

The  separation  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

The  dispute  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  of  Palestine. 


Christianity  has  made  vast  progress  in  replacing  the 
pagan  religions.  (Understanding   4) 

Christianity  continues  to    influence   civilization    pro- 
foundly in  morals,   social    relationships  and  culture. 

(Understanding   5) 

Christianity  gives  impetus  to  the  concepts  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

(Understanding   7) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  class  discussion  or  debate,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable 
language  practice— -essay  topics. 


1.    Find  definitions  in  dictionaries  or  by  locating  references  through  the  use  of  the 
index  in  a  prescribed  book,  of: 


rites 

omens 

idols 

deities 

idolatry 

oracle 

chronicles 


myths 

mythology 

Elysian   fields 

polytheism 

monotheism 

prophet 

apocrypha 


temple 

transmigration 

astrologers 

augurs 

persecution 

monastery 

Koran 


2.   Show  the  film  'The  Loon's  Necklace7'  to  illustrate  the  medicine  man's  influence  on 
the  North  American  Indians. 
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3.  Prepare  for  blackboard  display,  a  comparative  table  filled  out  under  the  following 
headings:  Religious  Leaders,  Name  of  Religion  Founded,  Dates,  Type  of  Religion 
(polytheistic  or  monotheistic),  Names  of  Leadng  Deity  or  Deities,  Philosophy  Taught 
by   Doctrine, 

or 

Fill  in  details  in  the  following  table: 


Feature 

Egypt 

Assyria 
Babylonia 

Phoenicia 

Hebrews 

Persia 

Nature  of 
Religion 

Chief 
Deities 

Sacred 
Book 

Religious 
Leaders 

4.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world   locate,  by  writing  the  word  across  each  country 
concerned,  the  places  where  the  leading  religions  of  the  world  had  their  beginnings. 

5.  On  a  map  of  the  Middle   East  show  the   route  of  the  wanderings  of  the   Hebrew 
people. 

6.  Compare,  by  means  of  sketches  on  the  same  scale,  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  and  the  Empire  State  Building. 

7.  Trace  on  a  map  of,  the  Mediterranean  lands  the  three  missionary  journeys  of  St. 
Paul. 

8.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  shade  in  the  areas  in  which  the  present  day  religions 
of  the  world  are  predominant: 


Christian 


Buddhist 


Hindu 


Confucian        Mohammedan 


Others 


9.   The   Egyptians  mummified  the  dead  and  buried  possessions  and  food  with   them. 
Why  did  they  do  this? 

10.  Describe  what  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  Egypt,  or  at  Athens  or  at  Rome. 

11.  Contrast  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Israelites  who  were  in  Egypt  before  their 
migration  to  the  promised  land,  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  prevented  them, 
for  a  time,  from  leaving. 

12.  Arrange  an  imaginary  conversation  on  religion  between  an  Egyptian  and  a  Hebrew, 
or  one  between  two  Hebrews  while  in  captivity  in  Babylon. 
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13.  Arrange  an  imaginary  conversation  among  three  or  more  of  the  following:  on  the 
superior   qualities    of    their    religions:    An  Egyptian,  a  Persian,  a  Roman,  a  Greek. 

14.  Arrange  an  imaginary  conversation  to  include  two  or  more  of  the  following  on  the 
qualities  of  their  religion:  a  Hindu,  a  Confucian,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Moslem. 

15.  How  have  evidences  concerning  the  religious  interests  of  ancient  peoples  been  pre- 
served for  us  to  study? 

16.  Drama  in  most  cases  sprang  from  religion.  Discuss  this  statement  with  regard  to 
Greece,  Rome  and  English  drama. 

17.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  Gothic  Church  and  name  the  parts.  Draw  details  of  the  con- 
struction and  ornamentation. 

18.  Read  Psalm  137  to  find  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  their  captivity  in 
Babylon. 

19.  From  the  description  in  II  Chronicles,  Chapters  3  and  4,  draw  a  sketch  diagram  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon. 

20.  Outline  an  argument  to  support  the  view  that  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  has  had 
a  more  lasting  effect  than  that  of  any  other  pre-Christian  writings. 

21.  Dramatize  the  scene  in  Acts,  Chapter  17,  where  Paul  preaches  to  the  Athenians. 

22.  Study  Exodus  20,  Verses  1  to  17,  and  list  the  Ten  Commandments  in  order. 

23.  Find  in  John  13  the  new  Christian  commandment.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  Ten 
Commandments? 

24.  How,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire. 

25.  Contrast  the  Christian  attitude  toward  women  with  the  place  of  women  in  civilizations 
which  have  been  influenced  by  the  religions  mentioned  in  Part  IV  of  this  unit. 

26.  Contrast  the  treatment  of  children  in  Rome  and  that  in  modern  Christian  countries. 

27.  The  connection  between  Christian  principles  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

28.  Draw  up  a  chart  showing  the  similarities  between  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

29.  Play  a  recording  of  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  or  other  parts  of  Handel's  "Messiah" 
and  find  the  parts  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  from  which  the  words  are  taken. 

30.  Bring  to  the  class  prints  of  famous  paintings  such  as  Hunt's  "Light  of  the  World," 
Hoffmann's  "Last  Supper,"  or  Raphael's  "Madonna,"  and  discuss  the  reasons  for 
the  preoccupation  of  the  painters  with  subjects  from  the  Bible. 

REFERENCES 

The  use  of  the  fable  of  contents  and  the  index  of  each  of  several  reference  books  is 
recommended,  to  find  readings  which  deal  with  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  "Content" 
and  "Activities"  sections  of  Unit  Six  (particularly  Religion,  Christianity  and  The  Church, 
in  more  than  one  index): 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown 

(Particularly  pages  44-45,  59-63,  96-99,    155-158,    199,    201,    222-224,    239-244, 

251,  253,  268-273) 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History:  New  and  Phillips  (appropriate  readings) 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

(Particularly  pages  44-46,  53,  56,  59-61,  66,  78,  80-82,  137,  163,  186,  188,  236- 

269,  619,  620) 

The  Ancient  World:  Tenen 

Ancient  Times:  Breasted 
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The  Story  of  Civilization:  Seary  and  Paterson 
(Particularly  pages  457-470) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

*  Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  and  Repke 

and,  if  available  without  special  purchase  of  the  books: 

Social  Living:  Land  is  and  Land  is 
(Particularly  Chapter  XV,   pages   230-245) 

*  Across  the  Ages:  Capen 
(Particularly  pages  350-396) 

Readings  on  topics  found  under  Content  (Unit  Six)  from  the  other  reference  books 
listed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  course. 

*  In   Grade    IX   Secondary   Library. 


Films,   Filmstrips  and   2x2  Slides 

(Obtainable  free,  except  for  postage,  from  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch, 
Department  of  Education.) 

Films: 

T- 1 3         The  Grain   That  Built  a  Hemisphere 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago  Series  (Palestine) 
T-572   The  Day's  Work 
T-695   The  Home 
T-694   The  School 
T-573    The  Travellers 

Tk-554    Ancient  World  Inheritance 

T-553      Medieval  Monastery 

Filmstrips: 

Life  of  Christ  Series 

P-1593   Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus 

P-1594  Jesus  the  Teacher  and  Healer 

P-1595  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
P-67  Italian  Art:  Artists  of  Renaissance 

P-68  Italian  Art:  First  to  16th  Century 

P-69  Italian  Art:   13th  Century  to  Early  16th  Century 

RP-435        Egyptian  Art 
Wp-1080    Pyramids  of  Egypt 
WP-458      India,   Temples   and  Architecture 

2x2  Slides: 

S-100  Burma  and  India — Buddhist  temple,  etc. 

S-115  Egypt 

S-180  Roman  History 

S-287  Indian  Life  (American) 
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NOTE  TO  TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  20 

The  order  in  which  the  units  of  Social  Studies  20  are  to  be  taken  may  be  varied  from  that  in 
which  they  appear  in  this  outline.  For  example,  the  order  selected  may  be  as  follows:  Unit  One, 
Unit  Three,  Unit  Four,  Unit  Two,  Unit  Five,  Unit  Six. 


REFERENCES 

PRIMARY   REFERENCES 

Story  of  Nations:  Rogers,  Adams,  Brown,  Leckie,  Simonson  and  Robertson 

(Alberta  Edition) 

Modern  History:  New  and  Trotter 

SECONDARY   REFERENCES 

Making  of  Today  s  World:  Hughes  (Revised) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd  (Complete  Edition,  1952) 
*  Story  of  Trade  and  Commerce:  Heaton  (1953  Edition) 
This  Our  World:  Binding,  Howland  and  Shryock  (1953  Edition) 
Applied  Economics:  Dodd 
-.       Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  Brown 

(Includes  Canadian  Democracy  in  Action) 
"  Canada — A  Nation:  Chafe  and  Lower 
Canadian  Citizenship:  Gold  ring 
Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:  Brown 

Civilization  in  Europe  and  the  World:  Schapiro,  Morris  and  Soward 
Mans  Story:  Wall  bank 

New  World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools:  Denton  and  Lord 
<      Social  Living:  Land  is  and  Land  is 

^Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  and  Repke 
$  Across  the  Ages:  Capen 
Mans  Social  Story:  Carter 

GENERAL   REFERENCE   LIST 

Modern  History:  Becker 

Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past:  El  son 

North  America  in  the  Modern  World:  Mclnnis 

Our  Provincial  Government 

Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

Story  of  Civilization,  The:  Seary  and  Paterson 

British  People:  Arthur  Anstey 

Your  Life  in  a  Democracy :  Brown 

World  Geography:  Bradley 

MAPS  AND  ATLASES 

Canadian  Social  Studies  Atlas,  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  (Canada),  Ltd. 
Hammond's  Comparative  World  Atlas 

*A  new  listing,  very  valuable  for  this  course;  purchase  optional, 
tin  Grade  IX  Minimum  Library  and  Grade  X  Seondary  Library. 
$  In  Secondary  Library  for  Grades   IX  and  X. 
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Hammond's  Comparative  Wall  Atlas 

European  History  Atlas  n   ...  ,      ,  ,      _.  _ 

tf/  7,  in,  i    I     a     •        if/     1 7    f    Published  by  Denoyer  Geppert 

Fa//  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World    J  7  7  KK 

World  History  (Ancient  Oriental  Empires;  The  Roman  Empire)  Maps,  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company. 

Note: 

The  purchase  of  these  by  individual  students  is  not  suggested.  The  students 
may  use,  profitably,  any  atlas  from  the  Junior  High  School  Social  Studies  book  list 
which  may  have  been  purchased  and  retained.  Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  atlases 
and  maps  listed  above  should  be  addressed  to  the  School  Book  Branch,  Department 
of  Education,  which  will  supply  orders  on  special  request. 

FOR  CURRENT   EVENTS 

"World  Affairs'7  (monthly  current  events  periodical)  published  by  World  Affairs 
Press,  Ltd.,  224  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  ($1.20  per  year;  special 
group  rates). 
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UNIT  ONE— THE   EXPANSION  OF  HABITABLE  AND  PRODUCTIVE 
AREAS  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MODERN  AGE 

Point  of  View 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  environment  where  maps,  globes  and  atlases  neatly  delineate 
the  geographic  world  pattern,  we  are  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of 
years  the  extent  of  man's  geographic  knowledge  was  limited  to  his  own  small  regional 
environment.  Even  highly  educated  men  such  as  the  Greeks  knew  little  beyond  their  own 
small  Mediterranean  world,  although  they  shrewdly  speculated  about  the  nature  of  the 
earth.  Recorded  history  stretches  back  approximately  six  thousand  years,  yet  only  in  the 
last  six  hundred  years  can  European  races  claim  to  have  achieved  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  world  pattern.  It  is  little  more  than  four  hundred  years  since  Magellan's  fleet 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  to  Europeans 
of  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  the  previously  unknown  continents. 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  bring  home  to  the  student  that  this  enlarged  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  began  to  be  acquired  in  the  fifteenth  century  permanently 
modified  the  manner  of  life  of  the  European  nations,  and  led  to  their  acquisition  or 
control  of  much  of  the  land  areas  of  the  world.  The  vast  spaces  of  the  new  continents 
offered  people  homes  where  they  could  worship  in  freedom,  and  economic  opportunities 
unknown  in  the  Old  Country.  Trade  with  the  new  continents  paved  the  way  for  that 
phenomenon  of  the  modern  world — the  complete  economic  inter-dependence  of  nations. 
Most  astonishing  of  all,  these  tremendous  changes  occurred  within  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  The  increase  of  knowledge  during  the  Renaissance  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  important  explorations  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Modern 
Age,  took  place  within  a  relatively  short  time. 

3.  Wider  geographic  horizons  extended  the  area  of  man's  efforts,  shifting  the  center 
of  civilization  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

4.  Settlement  in  the  new  areas  was  determined  by  old  world  needs  and  conditions  and 
by  geographic  factors. 

Skills,  Abilities,    Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

5.  The  ability  to  make  a  systematic  comparison    of    information    from    two    or    more 
sources  concerning  the  Renaissance. 

6.  Skill  in  the  reading  and  use  of  the  globe,    an    atlas   and    historical    maps   to   trace 
voyages  of  discovery  which  were  made  early  in  the  modern  period  of  history. 

7.  Good  habits  with   respect  to  setting  down  data,  drawn  from  more  sources  than  one, 
concerning  the  theme  and  the  sub-topics  of  this  unit. 

8.  The  ability  to  give  demonstration  on  the  era  of  discovery,  or  on  some  phase  of  this 
era,  using  a  wall  map,  or  a  map  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

9.  Of  concern  for  the  future  of  people  in  countries  with  very  limited  physical  resources. 
10.   Of  identity  of  feeling  with  and  common  membership  in  Western  civilization. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Five  weeks. 
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SCIENTIFIC  THINKING 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
GEOGRAPHY   IN  THE 
RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 

Concepts  of  the  earth  during 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Renaissance  in  the 
learning  of  the  ancient 
world. 


Practical 
new  ideas. 


inventions      and 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
DISCOVERY  AND 
COLONIZATION 

The  Atlantic  barrier  to  ex- 
pansion of  civilization. 

The  conquest  of  the  oceans. 

The  period  of  exploration  of 
the  New  World  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  coloniza- 
ton  and  expansion  of  settle- 
ment. 


The  maps  of  Ptolemy  (about  150  A.D.),  which  were 
more  accurate  than  those  previously  used,  had  made 
use  of  latitude  and   longitude.         (Understanding    1) 

Ptolemy  supported  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  round 
and  that  it  was  possible  to  sail  from  Spain  to  India 
around  Africa.  (Understanding    1) 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  known  world  was  not 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

(Understanding    1) 

Superstitions,  such  as  those  concerning  the  existence 
of  horrible  monsters  which  would  drag  ships  down,  a 
flat  ocean  surface  over  the  edge  of  which  ships  might 
fall,  a  magnetic  mountain  that  would  pull  the  iron  out 
of  ships,  hindered  the  progress  of  exploration. 

(Understanding    1) 

The    introduction    into    Europe   of  the    compass,    the 

astrolabe  and  the  cross-staff  for  the  calculation  of 

distance  and  direction    increased  the   confidence  of 

navigators.  (Understanding    1) 

Maps  and  charts  became  more  accurate  and  were 
based  on  fact  rather  than  on  theories. 

(Understanding    1) 

Improvements  in  ships  and  in  the  art  of  sailing  against 
the  wind  were  great  helps  in  ocean  travel. 

(Understanding    1) 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  furthered  the  science  and 
theory  of  navigation.  (Understanding    1) 


For  many  centuries  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  a  barrier 
to  the  westward  expansion  of  civilization. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  harsh  living  conditions  in  their  rough  native  ter- 
rain forced  the  Vikings  to  take  to  the  sea. 

(Understanding   4) 

The  search  for  new  fishing  areas,  together  with  their 
desire  to  solve  the  unknown,  led  the  Vikings  farther 
into  the  Atlantic  until  they  reached  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  (Understanding   3) 
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THE  EFFECT  OF 
EXPLORATION  AND 
EARLY  COLONIZATION 
UPON  THE  PARENT 
CIVILIZATION 

Increased  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

The    development    of    new 
areas  of  settlement. 

Trade   in   Europe  given  tre- 
mendous impetus. 

Far-reaching    economic 
results. 

Improved  transportation. 

The  spread  of  civilization  as 
a  result  of  missionary  zeal. 

The  shift  in  political  power. 


Other  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  such  as  the 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  English,  Dutch  and  French,  ex- 
plored farther  and  farther  afield.     (Understanding   3) 

Islands  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  provided  step- 
ping stones  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers 
in  their  voyages  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(Understanding   3) 

Pedro  Cabral,  following  the  route  of  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers to  the  south,  was  driven  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Brazil.  (Understanding  3) 

The  route  followed  by  the  Spanish  explorers  was 
mainly  westward.  This  led  to  Spanish  colonization  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Western  South 
America.  (Understanding  3) 

Exploration  and  colonization  spread  along  the  coast- 
line of  the  New  World  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  e.g.,  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence. 

(Understanding   4) 

English  and  French  colonial  activities  in  the  New 
World  were  forced  northward  by  the  prior  claims  of 
Spain  and   Portugal  to  Central   and  South  America. 

(Understanding  4) 


Precise  knowledge  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth 
and  the  location,  number  and  nature  of  the  continents 
replaced  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  (Understanding    1) 

Map-making  became  much  more  accurate  with  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  longitude  and  latitude,  as,  for 
example,  by  Mercator  who  in  1  569  originated  his  map- 
projection,  representing  in  an  ingenious  way  the  round 
world  on  a  flat  surface.  (Understanding    1) 

Many  people  thought  of  the  new  discoveries  as  making 
possible  the  establishment  of  an  Utopia  or  an  Eldor- 
ado, which  would  enable  them  to  make  a  fresh  start 
free  from  political,  religious,  economic  and  social 
repressions.  (Understandings  3,   4) 

Oriental  luxuries  could  be  brought  back  to  Europe  in 
larger  quantities  in  vessels  than  overland  by  caravan 
as  previously.  (Understandings    1,   3) 
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New  areas  supplied  new  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
(e.g.,  coffee  and  cocoa),  and  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials  which  Europe  needed  (e.g.,  lumber  and 
furs).  (Understandings   3,   4) 

New  areas  produced  food  and  raw  materials  while  in 
Europe  there  was  an  enclosure  of  farm  lands  and 
concentration  upon  production  in  the  new  industrial 
centers.  (Understanding  3) 

New  areas  offered  markets  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  old  world.  (Understanding  3) 

Mediterranean  cities  such  as  Venice  and  Genoa  lost 
their  predominance  in  trade  while  metropolitan  cities 
favorably  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  like  London 
and  Amsterdam,  became  the  new  centers  of  trade  and 
commerce.  (Understanding   3) 

Merchant  princes  of  the  type  prominent  in  Mediter- 
ranean trade  were  replaced  by  joint-stock  companies 
for  the  handling  of  trade.  (Understanding   3) 

Large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  flooded  Europe, 
this  resulting  in  high  prices,  with  as  a  consequence, 
a  decline  in  the  commercial  influence  of  Spain. 

(Understanding   3) 

Banking  activities  increased  enormously  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  commerce.         (Understanding   3) 

New  types  of  ships,  dependent  entirely  upon  sails  and 
capable  of  carrying  larger  cargoes,  were  developed  to 
meet  the  new  demands  of  ocean  travel. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  oceans  rather  than  the  seas  became  the  main 
highways  of  trade,  with  the  Atlantic  the  principal  one. 
Thus  the  Greenwich  meridian  became  the  center  or 
prime  meridian.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  newly-discovered  lands,  with  their  native  popula- 
tions, provided  opportunities  for  religious  groups  to 
extend  their  influence  through  missionary  work  and  in 
colonization  (e.g.,  by' the  Jesuits,  Puritans,  Quakers). 

(Understandings   2,   3) 

The  Atlantic  replaced  the  Mediterranean  in  world 
commerce.  (Understanding   3) 

European  nations  used  their  new  overseas  colonies  to 
compensate  themselves  for  losses  in  Europe  or  to  re- 
dress the  balance  in  the  Old  World  (e.g.,  Spain  lost 
control  in  the  Netherlands  and  was  compensated  in 
Mexico  and   Peru).  (Understanding   4) 
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IV.  PRESENT  DAY  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  POPULATION 
CONTRASTED  WITH 
THAT  AT  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  MODERN 
PERIOD 

Civilized  areas  in  Columbus' 
time. 

Colonization  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  America. 

Factors  responsible  for  mod- 
ern distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  America,  coastal 
Asia  and  Africa. 


The  known  world  by  1492  included  Europe,  Southern 
Asia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  coastal  regions 
of  Africa.  (Understanding    1) 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  there  had 
been  little  mixture  of  ethnic  groups  except  that  result- 
ing from  military  conquest.  (Understanding   2) 

Civilization  developed  earlier  in  lands  that  faced  east- 
ward across  the  Atlantic  than  in  lands  such  as  western 
and  southern  Africa  where  physical  barriers  and 
climatic  conditions  discouraged  exploration  and  settle- 
ment. (Understanding   2) 

With  the  conquest  of  the  oceans,  it  was  from  western 
Europe  that  merchant  ships  sailed  out  to  trade,  that 
men-of-war  set  forth  to  conquer,  and  that  western 
ways  of  living  were  carried  to  men  of  other  continents 
and  cultures.  (Understandings  3,  4) 

Today  mankind  is  spread  over  the  world  in  varying 
degrees  of  density  of  population  in  accordance  with 
the  following  factors:  physical  environment,  political 
control,  economic  necessity.  (Understanding  4) 

Save  for  a  few  native  inhabitants  and  a  very  few 
Asiatics,  the  people  of  North  America,  South  America, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  all  of  European 
descent;  in  Africa  the  ruling  race  is  European. 

(Understanding   4) 


V.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

Exploration    in    North    and 
South    Polar    regions    since  | 
1900.     Present    outposts    in 
the    Canadian    and    Danish 
Arctic. 

Modern  means  of  commu- 
nication and  transportation 
which  were  lacking  four 
hundred  years  ago. 


Air  travel  and  scientific  advances  (e.g.,  in  weather 
observation  and  prediction)  have  led  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  Polar  regions.  (Understandings  1,  3) 

The  importance  of  many  hitherto  unsettled  regions 
now  accessible  through  air  and  motor  travel  and 
transport,  has  become  increasingly  realized  within 
very  recent  years.  (Understandings  2,  3) 
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The  accessibility  of  hinter- 
land territories,  now  that  air 
travel  and  transport  have 
become  extensive  (e.g.,  pros- 
pective developments  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canada). 

The  close  linking  of  nations 
resulting  from  the  speed  of 
modern  transportation  and 
communications. 

Places  in  the  world  where 
new  settlements  ore  being 
established  at  present  (e.g., 
in  Australia,  northern  parts 
of  Canada,  Alaska  and 
Siberia). 

The  problems  of  population 
pressures  in  the  modern 
world  (e.g.,  Canadian  im- 
migration policies). 

The  remaining  frontiers  of 
the  world  (e.g.,  the  Cana- 
dian north). 


Settlement  and  development  of  resources  in  the  newly- 
occupied  regions  has,  in  very  recent  years,  been  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  civilized  countries  (e.g.,  in 
the  Canadian  Northland,  in  Alaska,  in  Central  Africa). 

(Understanding   4) 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  On  a  map  sketch  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  A  report  on  the  various  advances  in  navigation  which  helped  create  the  age  of 
explorations. 

3.  Which  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  used  by  seamen  in  the  period  from  1300- 
1500  (compass,  charts,  new  types  of  sail,  astrolabe,  cross-staff)  are  still  important 
to  modern  navigators? 

4.  Reasons  why  European  royalty  encouraged  voyages  of  exploration. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  voyages  of  exploration. 

6  Arrange  a  conversation  about  America  between  one  of  Columbus'  sailors  and  a 
Spanish  merchant  eager  to  hear  about  the  New  World. 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  showing  the  routes  taken  by  the  explorers:  Columbus, 
Magellan,   Diaz,  Cabral,   Cortez,   Balboa,  Cabot,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Hudson. 

8.  On  a  scale  map  measure  the  distances  travelled  by  the  various  explorers  mentioned 
in  Activity  7. 

9.  A  committee  report  on:  The  voyages  of  discovery  of  (a)  The  Portuguese  explorers, 
(b)  Spanish  explorers,  (c)  French  explorers,  (d)  English  explorers. 

10.   Compare    in    world    importance    the    voyages    of    Cabral    (who    discovered    Brazil), 
Magellan,  Drake  and  Columbus. 
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11.  In  one  sentence  identify  each  of  the  following: 

Marco   Polo  Jacques  Cartier  Henry   Hudson 

Vasco  da   Gama  Cabot  Prince   Henry 

Columbus  Lief   Erickson  Ptolemy 

Magellan  Pedro  Cabral  Pizarro 

Cortez  Captain  Cook 

12.  Explain  the  difference  in  cost  of  goods  brought  by  caravan  from  the  Orient  and 
those  brought  by  ships. 

13.  The  motivation  for  the  attempts  to  find  the  northwest  passage. 

14.  Define  the  term  "Papal  Line  of  Demarcation"  and  explain  why  it  came  into 
existence. 

15.  A  report  on  the  physical  features  of  the  various  areas  of  the  American  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

16.  The  contrast  between  the  African  coasts  and  the  coasts  of  America,  with  refer- 
ence to  climate  and  suitability  for  settlement. 

17.  A  report  on  the  influence  of  the  New  World  on  the  food  habits  of  Europeans. 

18.  A  report  on  areas  in  the  New  World  settled  as  a  result  of  religious  movements  and 
desire  for  religious  freedom. 

19.  Compare  the  differences  among  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese  in  respect 
to  treatment  of  Indians  and  purposes  of  colonization. 

20.  A  report  on  raw  materials  from  the  New  World  which  influenced  the  development 
of  modern  European  industry. 

21.  Contrast  life  in  Europe  in  the  17th  century  with  that  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast  of 
America. 

22.  On  a  map  of  the  world,  indicate  the  areas  occupied  by  Europeans  in  1650,  and  on 
a  second  map  indicate  the  areas  occupied  today  by  Europeans. 

23.  The  reasons  for  the  financial  control  of  commerce  by  London,  Amsterdam,  Paris 
and  Antwerp  rather  than  by  Venice  and  Genoa. 

24.  The  reasons  for  the  successive  decline  in  power  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland  and 
France  in  the  realm  of  world  trade. 

25.  A  report  on  the  various  people  now  found  on  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  of  the  Americas, 
tracing  their  racial  origins. 

26.  The  reasons  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  world  population  since  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  age. 

27.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  indicate  with  various  colors  or  codes  the  areas  of 
the  world  where  density  of  population  is:  over  400  persons  per  square  mile;  over  200; 
over  50;  under  50  persons  per  square  mile. 

28.  A  report  on  two  republics  of  South  America  (including  Brazil),  indicating  their 
backgrounds  of  settlement  and  their  present  political  organizations. 

29.  Describe  the  navigational  information  available  to  modern  sailors,  and  that  avail- 
able to  Vasco  da  Gama. 

REFERENCES 
Appropriate   selections   from: 
Primary   References 

Story  of  Nations:  Rogers,  Adams,  Brown,  Leckie,  Simonson  and  Robertson 

(Alberta    Edition) 
Modern  History:  New  and  Trotter 

(Pages  1-12,  92-101,  136-153) 
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Secondary   References 

Making  of  Today  s  World:  Hughes 

(Pages  262-271,  359-383,  565-609) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd  (Complete  Edition,  1952) 
(Pages  283-295,  431-486) 

Story  of  Trade  and  Commerce:  Heaton  (1953  Edition) 
(Pages  58-77) 

Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

Story  of  Civilization,  The:  Seary  and  Paterson 
(Pages  373-375,  394-404,  428-432) 

World  Geography:  Bradley 

One  of  the  Atlases. 


Films      (Obtainable  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education) 

T-276  World  We  Live  In 

T-76  Our  Earth 

Tk-580  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus 

T-744  Age  of  Discovery 

T-745  Renaissance 

T-847  De  La  Salle 


UNIT  TWO— THE  EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

Point  of   View 

Man's  broadening  knowledge  of  nature,  together  with  his  new  concept  of  science,  led 
to  technological  advances.  These  advances,  in  turn,  increased  his  productive  capacity. 
As  more  and  more  consumers'  goods  were  produced,  the  economic  factor  became  more 
dominant  in  society.  Problems  arose  from  the  necessity  of  finding  an  equitable  method 
of  distribution  of  goods  to  the  various  producers  and  from  the  difficulty  involved  in 
changing  from  an  economy  of  self-sufficiency  to  one  of  division-of-labor. 

It  is  with  the  problems  faced  by  society  during  this  period  that  the  unit  is  concerned. 
Some  of  these  arose  from  the  complexity  of  the  economic  changes,  and  others  from  the 
increased  interest  shown  in  national  resources  and  income  by  governments. 


SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  The  New  Learning  in  Europe  developed  theories  of  science  which  led  to  the  (inven- 
tions and)  technological  advances  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

2.  Technological  changes  increase  the  efficiency  of  production  and  exchange  of  goods, 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  nations. 

3.  The  distribution  of  wealth  (wages,  rent,  interest,  profits)  among  the  various  producers 
has  led  to  many  social  problems. 

4.  Changing  industrial  conditions  create  new  problems  for  our  social  institutions. 

5.  Competition  among   industrialized   nations  creates  international  problems. 

Skills,   Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  The  ability  to  organize  events  in  logical  sequence,  in  drawing  up  a  summary  con- 
cerning scientific  advances. 

7.  An  increased  skill  in  research,  using  material  on  the  theme  and  sub-topics  of  this 
unit. 

8.  Good  habits  in  the  construction  of  notes  and  outlines,  and  in  the  organization  of  a 
written  report  covering  one  of  the  topics  contained  in  the  Suggested  Activities  for  this 
Unit. 

9.  Skill  in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  one  or  more  graphs  which  have  to  do  with 
phases  of  modern  technological  or  scientific  progress. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 
10.    Of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  problems  of  labor  in  a   highly   industrialized  society. 

1  1 .   Of   active   concern   that  there   should    be   social   control   over   the   uses  of   modern 
scientific  inventions  (e.g.,  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs). 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Four  weeks. 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  DISTINCTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTER 
OF  MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 


THE  APPLICATION  OF 
SCIENCE  TO  INDUSTRY 

The  Agricultural 
Revolution. 

The  Industrial  Revolution. 


Most  people  today  are  specialists.    (Understanding   2) 

Regional  specialization  has  led  to  interdependence  of 
nations.  (Understanding   5) 

The  exchange  of  goods  requires  elaborate  systems  of 
money,  credit,  transportation,  distribution  and  com- 
munication. (Understanding   3) 

Scientific  principles  are  applied  to  mass  production  in 
our  modern  factory  system.  (Understanding   2) 

The  impersonal  relationships  between  owners  and 
employees  in  our  huge  economic  enterprises  create 
problems.  (Understanding   4) 

The  state  has  come  to  accept  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people. 

(Understanding   4) 


Since  the  Agricultural  Revolution,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  crops  have  been  grown  on  the  basis 
of  experiment  rather  than  on  that  of  tradition. 

(Understanding   2) 

Cultivation  according  to  scientific  principles  replaced 
other  methods  (e.g.,  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  the  application  of  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  soil).  (Understanding   2) 

Animals  and  plants  increased  greatly  in  size,  variety 
and.  quality  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  biological 
principles  (e.g.,  Mendel's  Law,  genetics,  selection). 

(Understandings    1,    2) 

Applied  science  began  to  transform  agriculture  trom 
a  manual  to  a  mechanized  industry  (e.g.,  ploughs  and 
cultivators,  seeding  machines,  harvesting  machinery, 
dairying   machinery).  (Understanding   2) 

Knowledge  regarding  the  control  of  pests,  agricultural 
methods,  and  the  increase  of  productivity  has  been 
spread  through  agricultural  education  agencies  (e.g., 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  experimental  labora- 
tories and  farms,  farm  publications). 

(Understanding   2) 

A  series  of  inventions  by  such  men  as  Kay,  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright  and  Whitney  greatly 
increased  production  of  textiles.      (Understanding   2) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES  OF 
MODERN   PRODUCTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  factors  of  production: 
land,  labor,  capital  and 
management. 


The     relationship 
capital  and  labor. 


between 


The  principles  of  science  were  applied  to  the  problems 
of  providing  power  for  factories  and  transportation 
(e.g.,  wind-power,  water-power,  power  from  the  steam 
engine,  electric  power,  internal  combustion  engines). 

(Understanding  2) 

Many  advances  in  industry  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  discovery  of  new  chemical  processes  (e.g., 
in  the  textile  and   metal-manufacturing    industries). 

(Understanding  2) 


The  Industrial  Revolution  made  heavy  demands  for 
fuel  and  machinery.  These  demands  stimulated  im- 
provement of  methods  of  mining  and  processes  of 
metal  working.  (Understanding  2) 

The  manufacture  of  materials,  formerly  wasted,  into 
by-products  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  modern  industry. 

(Understanding  2) 

Methods  of  communication  and  of  transportation  by 
land,  sea  and  air  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  physics,  mechanics  and 
engineering.  (Understanding  2) 

The  normal  span  or  expectation  of  human  life  has 
been  lengthened  by  the  application  of  discoveries  in 
the  fields  of  health,  sanitation  and  scientific  medicine. 

(Understandings  2,  4) 

Under  the  domestic  system  of  production  all  of  the 
necessary  factors  were  provided  by  the  producer. 

(Understanding  3) 

Britain's  possession  of  all  four  factors  of  production 
enabled  her  to  pioneer  in  modern  industry. 

(Understanding  3) 

Increased  money  and  banking  facilities,  together  with 
the  organization  of  joint-stock  companies  and  the 
application  of  the  factory  system  to  production,  led 
to  complications  in  the  distribution  of  rent,  wages, 
interest  and  profits.  (Understanding  3) 

A  new  class  developed  because  of  their  ownership  of 
capital  goods.  (Understandings  3,  4) 

Owner-managers  have  been  replaced  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  hired  managers.  (Understanding  3) 

The  key  to  many  modern  social  tensions  is  found  in 
labor's  interest  in  wages  and  management's  interest 
in  profits.  (Understandings  3,   4) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


IV.    SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY 
CHANGED  METHODS 
OF  PRODUCTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  "factory  system"  re- 
placed the  "domestic  sys- 
tem." 

Mass  production  and  the 
division  of  labor. 

Trade  Unions. 

Reforms. 


V.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 

Improved  labor  legislation. 

Modern  business  institutions 
for  organizing  and  securing 
capital  for  purposes  of  pro- 
duction (e.g.,  stock  com- 
panies and  banks;  govern- 
mental control  and  financ- 
ing of  industry;  financing  oil 
production  in  Alberta). 

Labor  unions  in  Canada. 

Labor-management  relation- 
ships. 


The  accumulation  of  and  improvement  in  capital 
goods  increase  the  productive  power  of  labor  to  add  to 
the  national  income.  (Understandings  3,   4) 


Industrial  expansion  resulted  in  slums,  poverty,  in- 
security of  workers.  (Understanding  3) 

Workers  were  forced  to  "specialize"  in  a  given  task — 
thus  the  factory  system  usurped  much  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  working  class.  (Understanding  4) 

Labor  unions  derived  from  the  workers'  need  for 
collective  action.  (Understandings  4,   5) 

The  19th  century  was  a  period  of  increasing  social 
reform,  in  education,  criminal  law,  suffrage,  social 
security  and  working  conditions. 

(Understandings  4,   5) 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  What  was  the  Industrial  Revolution?  In  defining  it,  answer  these  questions:  To  what 
was  the  change  from  hand  driven  machinery?  from  the  domestic  system?  from  small- 
scale  production? 

2.  What  were  the  main  advantages  that  enabled  England  to  lead  in  modern  manu- 
facturing? 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  England,  and  show  where  the  early  textile  manufacturing  towns  were 
located. 

4.  A  report  on  the  pioneer  thinkers  in  science  responsible  for  changes  in  (a)  agriculture 
(b)    industry. 

5.  When  did  the  Industrial  Revolution  get  under  way  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia? 

6.  Make  a  time  chart  with  1  800  separating  the  two  parts.  Show  what  material  advances 
had  been  made  before  1800  and  what  since  then.   • 

7.  A  debate  or  argument  between  an  employer  and  a  labor  reformer  in  1850  over  the 
labor  conditions. 

8.  A  report  on  the  assembly-line  production  of  an  automobile  or  of  any  modern  machine 
employed  in  Alberta. 

9.  Make  a  chart  of  the  various  metals  required  in  modern  industry,  state  what  use  is 
made  of  each,  where  each  is  found  and  how  it  is  processed  for  use. 

10.  Describe  for  the  class  how  enlarged  production  of  commodities  led  to  international 
rivalry  and  colonial  competition. 

1  1.   The  effects  of  modern  industry  on  agriculture. 

12.  A  report  on  the  formation  procedures  to  be  followed  in  establishing  a  joint  stock 
company. 

13.  A  report  on  the  scientific  principles  basic  to  changes  in  (a)  transportation,  (b)  com- 
munication. 

14.  The  science  of  chemistry  has  been  responsible  for  many  new  products.  Outline 
some  of  these,   indicating  their  influence  on  Canadian  industry. 

15.  An  essay  on  Canadian  legislation  related  to  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions. 

16.  Compare  the  attitude  portrayed  in  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice"  towards  the 
payment  of  interest  for  savings  with  that  in  modern  society. 

1  7.   Why  was  labor  held  in  low  esteem  in  the  1  8th  century?    How  has  the  general  attitude 

toward  labor  changed  in  modern  times? 
18.    Economists  have  said  that  population  tends  to  outrun  our  sources  of  food.    Discuss 

the  soundness  of  this  idea. 
1  9.   A  discussion  on  the  question:  "Should  capital  be  provided  by  private  individuals  and/ 

or  the  state?" 

20.  Imagine  taking  an  airplane  trip  over  England  at  a  time  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Compare  what  you  would  see  then  with  what  you  would  see  on  a  similar 
trip  today. 

21.  New  servants  of  man  in  Science  and  Industry. 

22.  Compare  the  consumers'  goods  available  in  the  present  day  Canadian  home  with 
those  which  would  have  been  found  in  an  average  English  home  in  the  18th  century. 

23.  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Alberta  of  recent 
years. 
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UNIT  THREE— THE  RISE  OF  NATIONALISM;  THE  EXPANSION  OF 

EUROPEAN   EMPIRES 

Point  of  View 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  modern 
nation-state  and  of  problems  related  to  nationalism.  Frequently,  during  the  Modern  Period, 
European  nations  have  clashed  with  each  other  concerning  their  areas  and  boundaries. 
Coalitions  have  fought  against  every  attempt  of  any  aggressive  nation  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  Europe. 

National  aspirations  in  the  fields  of  colonization  and  trade  have  led  to  the  building 
up  of  imperialistic  control  by  European  powers  over  territories  in  other  continents  and 
over  the  alien  peoples  of  these  lands. 

Following  the  establishment  of  a  nation,  often  under  despotic  rule,  the  people  have 
sought,  and  frequently  found,  an  acceptable  balance  between  authority  and  liberty.  This 
iiberalism  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  movements  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  in 
Europe  and  the  New  World. 

In  this  unit  we  trace  the  early  development  of  such  nation-states  as  England,  France 
and  Spain;  later  we  study  the  complications  which  arose  from  the  delayed  unification  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  We  find  that  the  expansion  of  these  states  into  empires  was  an  out- 
growth of  their  nationalism;  that  revolts  against  authority  in  some  of  these  countries 
reflected  the  liberalism  of  reformers;  and  that  rivalry  among  nations  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  modern  period  of  history,  and  a  continuing  cause  of  many  present-day  international 
problems. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  The  nation-state  replaced  feudalism  as  a  form  of  political  organization. 

2.  The  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation  have  successfully  commanded  the  loyalties 
of  its  citizens. 

3.  The  economic  interests  of  many  European   nations   led  to   imperial   expansion  and 
colonial  rivalry. 

4.  The  evolution  of  democracy  in  Britain  stirred  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
free  themselves  from  autocratic  rule. 

5.  The  achievement  of  unification  gave  nation-states  an  advantage   in  the  field  of 
imperial   expansion. 

6.  The  discovery  of  new  areas  provided  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of   European 
civilization. 

7.  Once  the  new  colonies  had  been  established,  national  sentiment  developed  in  them, 
which  resulted  in  a  new  type  of  association  with  the  European  mother-countries. 

8.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  among  many  colonial   peoples,   to  seek  a    lesser  or  a 
greater  degree  of  independence. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

9.  An  ability  to  trace  cause  and  effect  relationships  from  a  series  of  events. 
10.   The  habit  of  applying  previous  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  a  new  problem. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 
1  1 .   Of  concern  over  the  problems  of  imperialism  and  internationalism. 
12.   Of  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  a  just  balance  between  governmental  authority 

and  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Nine  weeks. 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  FORMATION  OF 
NATION-STATES  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  MODERN  AGE 

England. 

France. 

Spain. 


IMPERIAL  EXPANSION 
AND  COLONIAL  RIVALRY 
(Economic  Factors) 

Spain. 

Great   Britain. 

France. 


Medieval  Europe,  with  its  loose  organization,  was 
dominated  by  such  forces  as  the  church,  the  feudal 
system  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

(Understanding    1) 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  modern  Europe 
has  been  its  division  into  a  number  of  clearly  defined 
national  states,  each  with  its  own  government,  institu- 
tions and  laws.  (Understanding    1) 

The  individualism  of  the  Renaissance,  the  growth  of 
the  merchant  class,  the  decline  of  feudalism  and  the 
establishment  of  strong  monarchies  were  all  factors  in 
the  development  of  European  nation-states. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

Geographical  factors  hastened  and  confirmed  the 
formation  of  nation-states.         (Understandings    1,   2) 

Natural  geographic  boundaries  tended  to  limit  and 
define  the  areas  of  national  effort  (e.g.,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  English  Channel  in  the  case  of  France). 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

In  the  early  modern  period  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  made  greater  strides  in  developing  nation- 
states  than  did  the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  (Understandings    1,   2) 

Spain  had  been  unified  before  1500  and  then  gained 
an  important  position  among  her  European  neighbors. 

(Understanding    1) 

By  1500,  England  and  France  had  developed  strong 
national  governments,  while  other  countries  had  not 
achieved  unity  and  independence.    (Understanding    1) 


The  greatness  of  Spain  in  the  16th  century  was  chiefly 
due   to   the    riches   from    her   American    possessions. 

(Understanding  3) 

During  the  Tudor  period  (16th  century)  England  be- 
came strong  enough  to  resist  Spanish  aggression. 

(Understanding   2) 

Britain  and  France  were  rivals  in  colonization  and 
trade  in  North  America  and  India.    (Understanding   3) 

By  1763  Britain  had  established  her  first  colonial 
empire  and  had  supplanted  France  in  the  field  of 
colonization.  (Understandings  3,   6) 
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Britain  lost  an  important  part  of  her  first  empire 
when  the  United  States  of  America  was  formed. 

(Understanding   7) 

Britain's  later  empire  included  colonies  and  dominions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.         (Understandings  3,  6/7) 

Some  of  the  European  countries,  notably  Italy,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  little  to  do  with  adventures 
overseas  and  so  gained  neither  trade  nor  colonies. 

(Understanding   5) 


A  nationality  is  a  group  of  people  closely  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  mutual  interest  such  as  a  territory 
to  which  natural  boundaries  give  such  things  as  a 
geographic  unity,  a  common  language,  a  common 
culture,  common  economic  interests,  common  tradi- 
tions and  ideals.  Nationalism  may  be  defined  as  the 
feeling  of  intense  loyalty  to  the  nationality. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

Liberalism  makes  freedom  of  the  citizen  an  ideal, 
refuses  to  tolerate  evils  which  have  come  out  of  the 
past  and  makes  it  an  important  duty  to  correct  such 
evils.  (Understandings  2,   4) 

A  major  manifestation  of  liberalism  in  England  was  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  reform. 

(Understandings    1,   4) 
(Developed  in  detail  in  Unit  Four) 

The  17th  century  was  a  period  of  struggle,  in  England, 
between  Crown  and  Parliament  for  supremacy. 

(Understandings    1,   4) 
(Developed  in  detail  in  Unit  Four) 

During  the  Stuart  period  parliamentary  government 
was  firmly  established  in  England,  colonization  was 
followed  by  trade  with  new  lands,  and  the  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  formed. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

Under  Louis  XIV  (1661-1715)  absolute  monarchy 
reached  its  height  in  France,  the  leading  power  in 
Europe  at  this  time.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  swept  away  the 
throne,  the  aristocracy  and  all  its  pretensions,  by  a 
revolt  that  leveled  the  social  order  to  the  status  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  (Understanding    1) 
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Napoleon's  importance  lies  not  in  his  conquests  but 
in  the  effects  of  his  victories  on  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

(Understanding  2) 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  perpetuated  the  old  regime  in 
Europe;  by  1848  the  movement  toward  liberalism  had 
caused  risings  in  France  and  in  the  countries  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  to  demand  for  the  people  rights 
and  reforms  which  had  long  been  denied  them. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

The  19th  century  was  a  period  of  consolidation  and 
extension  of  liberalism  and  nationalism  by  both  grad- 
ual and  revolutionary  changes.        (Understanding   2) 

The  American  Revolution  was  an  expression  of  na- 
tionalism in  the  New  World.     (Understandings  6,  7) 

The  American  Revolution  established  the  federal 
republic  as  a  form  of  state  organization. 

(Understanding  7) 

The  nationalism  of  the  United  States  set  the  pattern 
for  independence  and  constitutional  reform  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.        (Understandings  7,  8) 

The  confusion  in  Europe  in  the  Napoleonic  period 
provided  opportunities  for  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  countries  of  Latin  America  (e.g., 
Venezuela,    1811;    Brazil,    1821;    Argentina,    1828). 

(Understandings  7,   8) 


Germany  and  Italy  were  later  than  other  European 
powers  in  becoming  (in  1870)  strong  centralized 
states.  (Understanding   5) 

The  Hohenzollern  rulers  of  Prussia  overcame  such 
obstacles  as  the  lack  of  natural  boundaries,  the 
rivalry  of  Austria,  the  loose  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man federation,  and  religious  difficulties;  they 
strengthened  Germany  as  a  military  power. 

(Understanding   5) 

Bismarck  used  diplomacy  and  force  to  build  up  the 
German  Empire.  (Understanding   5) 

The  militaristic  spirit  of  Prussia  became  dominant  in 
Germany.  (Understanding   5) 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  movement  toward  national 
unity  in  Italy  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  patriots  led  by 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi.  (Understanding   5) 
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inde- 


Germany  and  Italy  sought  colonies,  overseas  trade 
and  military  and  naval  power;  their  aggressive  policies 
resulted  in  conflicts  with  other  European  powers. 

(Understanding  5) 

Economic  imperialism  frequently  has  brought  nations 
to  the  verge  of  hostilities;  nationalism  has  often  led 
to  war.  (Understanding  3) 

Russia  became  the  champion  of  the  smaller  Slav 
nationalities.  (Understanding  3) 

Russia  demanded  outlets  on  the  Baltic  or  the  Pacific 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

(Understandings  3,   5) 


The  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation  have  success- 
fully commanded  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  (many 
current  examples).  (Understanding  2) 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice — essay  topics. 

1.  Find  definitions  for  (a)  nationalism,  (b)  imperialism,  (c)  despotism.     Find  examples 
of  each  in  the  modern  world  and  the  world  of  1600. 

2.  Make   comparative    maps   of   the   world,   showing  the  colonial   possessions  of   the 
European  nations  in  1650,  1750,  1850,  and  1950. 

3.  How  did  the  destruction  of  the  "Invincible  Armada"  affect  (a)  England?  (b)  Spain? 
(c)  Holland? 

4.  Explain  the  part  or  parts  played  by  science,  invention,  politics,  business,  religion,  and 
human  nature  in  the  colonial  expansion  of  either  England  or  France. 

5.  Account  for  the  fact  that  England  secured  a  second  colonial   empire  while  Spain 
failed  to  do  so. 

6.  Account  for  the  loss  of  the  first  colonial  empire  of  France. 

7.  How  did  the  great  trading  companies  contribute  to  imperialism  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries? 

8.  Make  a  map  showing  the  British  Empire  in   1900,  and  mark  on  each  colony  and 
dominion  the  date  in  which  it  was  acquired  by  Britain. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  modern  Africa,  and  show  the  areas  held  as  colonies  of   European 
countries,  printing  on  each  the  date  it  was  acquired. 

10.  Draw  a  map  on  which  the  comparative  colonial  empires  of  18th  century  imperial 
nations  are  clearly  marked. 

1 1 .  Write  a  letter  from  a  New  World  Colony  to  the  homeland  in  which  the  writer  casually 
comments  upon  the  conditions  of  life  in  his  new  home.  (Such  things  as  civic  rights, 
religion,  etc.  to  be  commented  upon). 

12.  Trace  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  liberties  achieved  by  the  English 
since  the  Saxon  period. 

13.  Make  a  report  on  some  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

14.  What  led  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence? 

15.  What  were  some  of  the  abuses  against  which  the  French  revolted  in  1789?  Debate 
the  question  "Was  the  French  Revolution  a  Success?" 

16.  Use  maps  to  demonstrate  to  the  class  some  of  the  political  boundaries  of  Europe 
(a)  before  Napoleon  (b)  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  1812  (c)  after  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

17.  Make  a  map  of  Latin  America  in  1900,  and  on  each  republic  show  the  date  when  it 
was  established  as  a  sovereign  state. 

18.  Make  a  list  of  the  political  liberators  mentioned  in  this  unit. 

19.  Find  reasons  to  explain  why  France  was  unified  before  Italy  and  why  England  was 
unified  before  Germany. 

20.  What  were  the  obstacles  to  unification  in  both  Italy  and  Germany? 

21.  Compare  the  course  of  events  in  Germany  with  that  in  Italy  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

22.  Compare  the  work  of  Cavour  with  that  of  Garibaldi  in  promoting  the  unification  of 
Italy. 

23.  Account  for  the  factors  that  led  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

24.  Enumerate  the  factors  that  prevented  the  Russian  Empire  from  keeping  pace  with 
western  Europe  in  modernization  and  progress  up  to  1900. 

25.  Compare  the  British  and  Russian  empires  in  1900  as  to  (a)  areas  and  extent,  (b)  races 
and  peoples,  (c)  political  and  social  liberties. 
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26.  Arrange  a  conversation  in  which  the  British  position  in  19th  century  India  is  dis- 
passionately reviewed  and  explained  to  a  small  boy  by  his  great-grandfather  who 
had  lived  most  of  life  in  India  and  had  served  there  with  the  British  military. 

27.  Make  a  time  chart  of  the  important  events  mentioned  in  this  unit. 

28.  Indicate  by  means  of  a  time  line  ten  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  unit. 
Justify  this  selection  before  the  class. 

29.  Arrange  a  conversation  between  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  Japanese,  and  on 
American  to  discuss  the  purposes  of  having  colonies  and  their  relationship  to  the 
mother  country. 

30.  Enumerate  the  ties  that  hold  the  Commonwealth  together,  and  account  for  the 
existence  of  each. 

31.  Arrange  a  radio  script  for  a  trial  in  which  two  imperial  nations  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  that  they  have  exploited  the  subject  peoples  of  their  colonies. 

32.  In  a  panel  discussion  compare  Napoleon  with  any  modern  dictator  —  pointing  out 
similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  their  ambitions,  political  acumen,  etc.,  etc. 

33.  Through  direct  reference  to  history,  debate  the  cause  of  evolution  as  opposed  to 
revolution  as  the  more  sensible  method  for  man's  political  progress. 
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UNIT   FOUR— THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF    PARLIAMENTARY    GOVERN- 
MENT IN  BRITAIN  AND  IN  CANADA;  A  COMPARISON  WITH 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Point  of  View 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  the  student  become  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  government  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Its  content  is, 
therefore,  drawn  mainly  from  the  constitutional  history  of  these  countries. 

Tradition,  geography  and  political  thought  have  all  had  a  part  in  the  growth  of 
modern  constitutional  forms.  An  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  customs  upon  Canadian 
governmental  procedures  is  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  the  unwritten  and 
flexible  character  of  Britain's  constitution  and  of  its  evolutionary  development.  A 
realization  of  the  differences  between  the  British  and  Canadian  plans  for  government 
is  achieved  through  a  study  of  the  problem  of  adapting  the  British  plan  to  the  new 
geographic  and  social  setting  in  Canada.  Through  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  into  the 
twentieth,  Canada  served  as  the  constitutional  laboratory  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth. 

The  constitution  of  Canada's  neighbor  nation,  the  United  States,  was  modelled  upon 
British  parliamentary  institutions,  modified  to  include  republican  and  federal  character- 
istics and  to  provide  for  a  degree  of  separation  of  executive  from  legislative  power.  The 
Fathers  of  Confederation  drew  up  their  federal  plan,  profiting  from  both  British  and 
American  experience  in  constitutional  development. 

SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1.  The    institution    of    responsible    government   in   Britain    is  the   result  of   political 
evolution. 

2.  The  evolution  of  the  cabinet  in  Britain  developed  co-operation  between  legislative 
and  executive  functions. 

3.  The  application  of  principles  of  representative  government  through  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  gradually  shifted  political  power  throughout  the  classes  of  society. 

4.  Democratic  government  throughout  the  world  derives  from  the  British  constitution. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

5.  The  ability  to  interpret  the  meaning  and  significance  of  various  constitutional  terms. 

6.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  influence  of  environment  in  adapting  and  modifying  a 
generally  accepted  principle  of  government. 

7.  Habits  of  forming  true  opinions  (as  opposed    to    prejudices)    based    upon    careful 
examination  and  evaluation  of  the  facts. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

8.  Of  loyalty  to  the  basic  principles  underlying  democratic  constitutions,  for  example, 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  citizen. 

9.  Of  determination  that  a  free  and  democratic  constitution  be  maintained. 

10.   Of  concern  for  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  citizen  in  a  country  which  has 
parliamentary  government. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Seven  weeks. 
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When  Magna  Carta  was  signed  in  1215  the  precedent 
was  established  that  a  king  could  be  compelled  to 
respect  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.    (Understanding  1 ) 

The  first  Parliament,  in  1265,  included  representative 
commoners  as  well  as  barons  and  chief  churchmen. 

(Understanding    1) 

Edward  I's  Model  Parliament  met  in  1295;  by  1340 
the  custom  of  having  the  two  houses — the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons — meet  separately 
had  been  established,  providing  permanently  an 
example  for  bicameral  legislatures. 

(Understandings    1,   4) 

Parliament  survived  in  England  because  of  its  division 
into  two  houses,  the  one  hereditary  and  aristocratic, 
and  the  other  elected.  (Understanding    1) 

Parliament  thrived  in  England  because  the  Tudor 
rulers  found  it  a  useful  institution.    (Understanding    1) 

Parliament,  in  the  Stuart  period,  was  powerful  enough 
to  challenge  the  king  successfully  and  to  establish  a 
constitutional   monarchy.  (Understandings    1,   4) 


Differences  over  broad  principles  of  policy  among 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  adherents,  led  to  the 
appearance  of  two  political  parties  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  (Understandings    1,   2) 

After  experimenting  with  Cabinets  which  included 
ministers  from  both  Whig  and  Tory  groups,  William 
III  began  the  custom  of  selecting  his  ministers  from 
the  party  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

The  functions  of  the  Prime  Ministership  emerged  in 
the  times  of  George  I  and  George  II,  when  Sir  Robert 
Waipole  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  this  office,  if 
not  actually  its  title.  (Understandings  1,  2) 

George  Ill's  attempt  to  revive  royal  authority  failed; 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  over  the  executive  (Cabinet)  had  defin- 
itely become  an  established  constitutional   principle. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 
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1791. 

The  movement  toward  res- 
ponsible government — 
The  Rebellion  of  1837 
and  the  Durham  Report. 
The  Act  of  Union,  1841. 
The  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  estab- 
lished (1)  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1848;  (2)  in  the  Province 
of  Canada,    1849. 

The  adoption  and  extension 
of  the  federal  plan: 

Conferences 

The  Brtish  North  America 

Act,  1867. 

The  inclusion  of  provinces 

additional  to  the  original 

four. 


The  Cabinet,  originally  a  committee  to  carry  out 
policies  decided  upon  by  Parliament,  now  takes  a 
dominant  part  in   initiating   legislation. 

(Understanding   2) 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  nineteenth 
century  broadened  public  participation  in  government. 

(Understanding  3) 


The  principle  of  representative  government  was  un- 
known in  New  France.  (Understandings  3,   4) 

Though  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  had  implied 
that  there  would  be  representative  government  for 
Canada,  the  Quebec  Act  left  the  French  pattern  of 
life  largely  unchanged.  (Understanding   4) 

The  demand  for  British  institutions  was  made  strongly 
by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.         (Understanding  4) 

The  Constitutional  Act  was  a  compromise,  secured  by 
geographical   division.  (Understanding  4) 

The  Constitutional  Act  established  representative 
government,  without  providing  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(Understanding  4) 

Though  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  insisted  that  reform  must  come  by  law- 
ful methods,  nevertheless  opposition  to  the  provincial 
oligarchies,  religious,  social  and  economic  factors  led 
to  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  (Understanding  4) 

Lord  Durham's  Report  made  certain  recommendations 
for  Canada,  some  of  which  were  adopted  in  the  Act 
of  Union,  1841,  with  full  responsible  government 
realized   in    1849.  (Understanding   4) 

Nova  Scotia  had  achieved  responsible  government  in 
1848.  (Understanding   4) 

The  British  colonies  in  North  America  sought  a  solu- 
tion of  their  own  political,  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems through  Confederation  (1 867). 

(Understanding  4) 

The  extension  of  Confederation  produced  a  continent 
wide  nation. 


(Understanding   4) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Some  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  British  constitu- 
tion and  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Canadian  con- 
stitution and  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  points  of  difference 
between  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and 

(a)  that  of  Great  Britain, 

(b)  that  of  Canada. 


V.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT. 

A  typical  constitution,  re- 
cently established,  e.g.,  in 
India,  or  in  Japan. 

*  Recent  changes  in  the  Can- 
adian Constitution: 

The  Supreme  Court  Act. 
The  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  (No.  2),  1949. 
Further     changes     under 
consideration. 
The  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General. 


The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  following  the 
American  Revolution,  developed  a  written  constitution 
for  the  federation  of  the  United  States. 

(Understanding  4) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  amend- 
ments maintain  civil  liberties  which  are  basic  to  the 
British  and  Canadian  way  of  life.      (Understanding  4) 

Governments  are  elected  by  popular  majority  in  all 
three  countries,  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Understanding  4) 

All  three  countries  have  bicameral  legislatures,  with 
the  lower  house  elected  on  the  basis  of  representation 
proportional  to  population.  (Understanding  4) 

The  Canadian  federal  structure  has  similarities  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  while  the  governmental 
structure  of  Britain   is  unitary.        (Understanding   4) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  written;  that 
of  Britain,  unwritten;  and  that  of  Canada,  partly 
written  and  partly  unwritten.  (Understanding   4) 

The  Cabinets  in  Britain  and  Canada  are  responsible 
to  the  lower  houses,  in  the  United  States  to  the 
President.  (Understanding  4) 

The  upper  house  in  Britain  is  hereditary,  that  of 
Canada  appointed,  that  of  United  States  elected. 

(Understanding  4) 


NOTE — "Recent  Changes  in  the  Canadian  Constitution"  is  the  title  of  a  section  (pages  27-31)  of 
Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies  No.  28,  available  from  the  Department  of  Education.  "Office  of 
the  Governor-General,"  page  34  of  the  same  Classroom  Bulletin. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES:  Topics  for  written  and  oral  reports;  problems  for 
study:  (1)  for  research  by  committees  and  individual  students,  (2)  for  open 
forums,  for  panel  discussion,  or  for  class  programs,  (3)  for  suitable  language 
practice— essay  topics. 

(Choices   may  be   made   from   the   following) 

1.  The  English  people  secure  a  Charter  and  a  Parliament. 

2.  The  Petition  of  Right,  1628. 

3.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689. 

4.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  authority  of  parliament  from  the  time  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  to  the  establishment  of  Cabinet  Government. 

5.  The  origin  of  political  parties  in  England. 

6.  Relate  the  stories  of  the  origins  of  such  features  of  the  British  Parliament  as  (or 
give  the  functions  of): 

The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
The  Speaker  of  the  House. 
(Reference:    Canadian  Democracy  in  Action). 

7.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  classes  and  proportion  of  the  British  people  represented 
in  parliament  in  the  years  1650,  1750,  1850,  1950.  (Page  307,  Modern  History, 
New  and  Trotter). 

8.  Discuss  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  government  through  evolution  has  greater 
promise  of  stability  than  government  through  revolution  (England  and  France)  with 
reference  to  Cabinet  stability. 

9.  Make  a  chart  or  graph  to  show  the  parts  played  by  the  great  charters  or  bills  of  the 
British  people  in  the  political  and  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  them  today. 

10.  Dramatize  (a)  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the  divine  right  theory 
of  James  I,  (b)  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  proposal  that  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife  Mary  be  invited  to  become  Sovereigns  of  England. 

11.  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,   1707. 

12.  The  importance  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  constitutional  history. 

13.  Define  the  terms  monarchy,  sovereignty,  Parliament,  House  of  Lords,  House  of 
Commons,  Cabinet,   representative  government,  responsible  government. 

14.  Discuss  the  statement  that  parliamentary  government  may  encounter  difficulties 
when  there  are  more  than  two  main  political  parties. 

15.  Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  and  his  cousin 
who  remained  in  New  England  but  who  is  visiting  in  New  Brunswick,  concerning 
affairs  there  in  1790. 

16.  Write  an  imagined  conversation  between  Lord  Durham  and  a  member  of  the  Family 
Compact  concerning  the  problems  existing  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

17.  Imagine  that  you  are  Lord  Durham.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Eng- 
land stating  your  view  on  the  problems  of  Canada. 

18.  Dramatize  the  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  Durham  Report. 

19.  A  report  on  the  causes  which  led  to  Confederation. 

20.  Make  a  time-line  chart  showing  the  acquisition  of  land  in  North  America  by  Britain, 
and  the  granting  of  self-government  to  these  areas. 

21.  Make  a  committee  report  or  arrange  a  panel  discussion  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the 
American  Constitution,  the  achievement  of  responsible  government,  and  the 
American  Civil  War  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  confederation  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  Each  event  would  be  dealt  with  very  briefly  and 
only  significant  results  pointed  out. 
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22.  Topic  for  debate:  Resolved  that  the  Canadian  Senate  should  be  abolished.  (For 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  Canadian  Upper  House). 

23.  On  a  map  of  Canada,  show  the  colonies  and  territories  which  later  became  provinces, 
with  the  year  of  the  event  clearly  marked  on  each. 

24.  A  class  discussion  or  debate  on  the  question:  "Is  the  granting  of  autonomy  by 
Britain  to  the  peoples  of  the  Commonwealth  strengthening  or  weakening  the  Com- 
monwealth?" 

25.  Trace  the  origin  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
the  liberties  and  rights  won  by  the  people  of  England  through  the  centuries. 

26.  Compare  and  contrast  the  political  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

27.  Discuss  the  statement  that  Great  Britain's  constitution  has  been  built  up  by  a  process 
of  trial  and  error  while  that  of  the  United  States  represents  political  theory. 

28.  Arrange  a  discussion  comparing  the  positions,  powers  and  tenure  of  office  of 
Canadian  Cabinet  ministers  with  those  of  members  of  the  United  States  President's 
Cabinet. 

29.  Arrange  an  imagined  discussion  between  two  citizens,  one  of  the  United  States  and 
one  of  Canada,  concerning  the  division  of  powers  in  their  respective  countries  be- 
tween the  federal  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  provincial  or  state  authorities 
on  the  other. 

30.  Arrange  a  debate  between  members  of  the  class,  representing  the  viewpoints  of  sup^ 
porters  of  the  British  and  United  States  constitutions  with  respect  to  the  flexibility  of 
each  plan  for  government.  Have  a  final  commentary  given  by  a  member  represent- 
ing a  Canadian  viewpoint. 

31.  Prepare  a  comparative  chart  showing  the  governmental  institutions  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  indicating   points   of   similarity   and    difference. 


REFERENCES 

Appropriate  selections  from: 
Primary   References 

Story  of  Nations:  Rogers,  Adams,  Brown,  Leckie,  Simonson  and  Robertson 
(Alberta   Edition) 

Modern  History:  New  and  Trotter 

(Pages  49-72,  136-147,  257-264,  301-313,  337,  338,  344-348,  358-360,  410- 
414,  508-513) 

Secondary  References 

Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 

(Pages  281-284,  370-385,  401,  432-433,  436,  529-533,  535-537,  673-675) 

World  History:  Smith,  Muzzey  and  Lloyd  (Complete  Edition,  1952) 

This  Our  World:  Binning,   Howland  and  Shryock,  1949. 

Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  Brown 

Canada — A  Nation:  Chafe  and  Lower 

Canadian  Citizenship:  Gold  ring 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:  Brown 

Civilization  in  Europe  and  the  World:  Schapiro,  Morris  and  So  ward 

Mans  Story:  Wall  bank 

Across  the  Ages:  Capen 
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Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies,  No.  28,  which  contains  a  section  (pages   14- 

31)  on: 

Responsible  Government 

Towards   Responsible   Government  in  Britain 

The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  Canada 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Canadian  Constitution 

General   References 

Modern  History:  Becker 

Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past:  El  son 

North  America  in  the  Modern  World:  Mclnnis 

Our  Provincial  Government 

Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

Story  of  Civilization,  The:  Seary  and  Paterson 

British  People:  Arthur  Anstey 

Your  Life  in  a  Democracy :  Brown 

Films      (Obtainable  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education) 

T-252  Ballot  Boxes  (Dominion  Election) 

T-856  Conducting  a  Meeting 

T-220  Democracy 

T-221  Despotism 

T-654  Discussion  in  Democracy 

T-252  Local  Government  (Local  Council,  England) 

T-256  Maintain  the  Right  (R.C.M.P.) 

T-244  Mother  of  Parliaments  (House  of  Commons,  G.B.) 

T-607  Opening  of  Parliament 

T-214  Property  Taxation 

T-326  Public  Opinion  (Analysis  of) 

T-536  From  Cartier  to  Confederation 

Filmstrips       (Obtainable  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education) 
P-l  192       British  Parliamentary  Government 
P-783         Development  of  the  Electoral  System  Series 

13th  Century  to  First  Reform  Act 
P-784         Chartism  to  Universal  Suffrage 
P-877         General  Election  in  Britain 
P-l 545       Houses  of  Parliament 
P-288         Laws  in  the  Making 
P-771  Local  Government  in  an  English  Country  Town 

Our  Government  Series: 

P-l 338  Administration  of  Justice 

P-l 339  Basic  Freedoms 

P-l 340  Federal  Government 

P-l 341  Municipal  Government — Elections 

P-l 342  Municipal  Government — Functions 

P-l  343  Provincial  Government 

P-287  Crown  and  Commonwealth 
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UNIT  FIVE— SOCIAL  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  REFORM 


Point  of  View 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  help  the  student  to  realize  that  a  revolution  in  man's 
ways  of  working  and  living  may  be  accomplished  peacefully.  All  the  reforms  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  and  the  laws  of  Napoleon,  which  resulted  from  an  attack 
upon  the  old  order  by  force  of  arms,  did  not  change  society  so  much  as  did  the  work  of 
patient  inventors  who  discovered  that  machines  could  be  made  to  perform  countless 
laborious  tasks  formerly  done  by  hand.  flHU^s 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  changing  patterns  of  economic  and  social  life 
required  a  new  basis  for  the  social  welfare  of  all  classes,  but  the  discussion  of  modern 
social  problems  dates  back  to  the  Renaissance.  Famous  and  influential  writers,  who  were 
preachers  of  new  ideals  in  society  and  government,  affected  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
people  through  the  inspiration  which  their  ideas  gave  to  later  reformers. 

The  building  of  factories  and  the  consequent  movement  of  people  to  the  towns  led 
to  many  social  abuses  which  eventually  required  government  regulation  and  changed 
previous  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  state.  But  the  new  manufacturing  methods 
also  meant  that  more  things  could  now  be  made  for  more  people.  Newspapers  and  books 
were  made  available  at  low  cost,  while  communication  and  travel  facilities  were  greatly 
improved.  Those  employed  in  industry  began  to  develop  ideas  of  their  own.  Through  its 
numbers  and  organization,  the  working  class  could  make  its  demands  felt.  Through 
education,  through  the  spreading  of  enlightened  ideals,  and  through  the  action  of 
interested  and  influential  persons  and  groups,  the  nineteenth  century  became  an  era  of 
social  reform. 


SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

1.  The  modern  concept  that  the  functions  of  government  include  most  of  the  provisions 
of  welfare  legislation  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  period  of  social  concern. 

2.  The  growth  of  democratic  ideas  in  the  eighteenth  century  led  to  a  concern  for  the 
social  welfare  of  all  classes. 

3.  The  success  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  degree  of  enlightenment  among  its 
citizens. 

4.  in  the   nineteenth   century  there  was  a  marked  extension  of   literacy  among  the 
people  of  the  more  progressive  European  and  American  countries. 

5.  Legislative  action  to  remove  social   injustices  reflected  the  needs  and  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  Skill  in  selecting  materials  to  obtain  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  theme  of 
the  unit. 

7.  Good  habits  in  listing  and  tabulating  main  points  under  each  sectional  heading  for 
the  unit. 

8.  The  ability  to  identify  materials  relevant  to  a  generalization  taken  from  the  Under- 
standings on  this  page. 

9.  The  ability  to  formulate  one  or  more  generalizations   in   addition   to  those  given   as 
Understandings  on  this  page. 
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Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

10.  Of  sympathetic  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  groups  in  our  society. 

1 1.  Of  conviction  that  the  functioning  of  a  successful  democracy  is  dependent  upon  the 
enlightenment  of  its  people. 

12.  Of  critical  evaluation  toward  the  welfare  activities  of  the  modern  state. 
SUGGESTED  TIME — Five  weeks. 
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CONTENT 


TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


II. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS   IN 
ENGLAND  PRIOR  TO 
THE   INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION: 
REMEDIES  ATTEMPTED 

The  contributions  to  social 
welfare  of  the  guild  and  the 
monastery. 

The  first  modern  attempts 
of  the  state  to  deal  with 
social  problems. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 
RESULTING  FROM  THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Overcrowding  in  cities. 

Employment  of  women  and 
children. 

Increased  wealth. 

Greater  class-distinction. 


In  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  craft  and  merchant 
guilds  ensured  their  members  fair  shares  in  employ- 
ment and  trade,  benefits  in  times  of  illness,  security 
in  old  age,  educational  and  other  benefits  to  depend- 
ents. (Understanding    1) 

In  medieval  towns  the  social  problems  presented  by 
ignorance,  poverty,  sickness,  need  and  misfortune 
were  mainly  the  concern  of  the  guilds. 

(Understanding    1) 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monasteries  concerned 
themselves  with  the  welfare  of  travellers,  and  tried 
to  cope  with  the  social  problems  arising  from  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  sickness  and  misfortune  in  rural  areas. 

(Understanding    1) 

By  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age  the  decline  of  the 
guilds  left  England  with  no  organization  to  deal  with 
the  social  problems  of  the  towns.    (Understanding    1) 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  destroyed  the  local 
administrators  of  social  welfare  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. (Understanding    1) 

The  Elizabethan  state,  faced  by  the  breakdown  of 
former  agencies  and  by  an  aggravation  of  the  prob- 
lems, was  forced  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  wages,  prices,  apprenticeship  and  for  Poor 
Laws.  (Understanding    1) 

By  1601,  when  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  I  was  passed, 
the  provision  of  poor-relief  was  ceasing  to  be  an  act  of 
Christian  charity,  and  was  becoming  a  matter  for  state 
regulation.  (Understanding    1) 


The  urban  expansion  resulting  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  largely  unplanned;  the  majority  of  the 
new  industrial  leaders  took  little  interest  in  the  living 
conditions  of  their  workers.  (Understanding   5) 

In  the  new  population  centers  which  grew  up  close  to 
factories,  mills  and  mines,  problems  arose  including 
those  of  inadequate  housing,  unhealthful  conditions 
under  which  workers  had  to  live,  overcrowding  in  slum 
areas,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  contagious 
diseases.  (Understanding   5) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO  UNDERSTANDINGS 


III.     ENLIGHTENMENT  AND 
SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT 

Forerunners  In  Social  think- 
ing (e.g.,  the  leaders  in  the 
Renaissance  movement; 
Hobbes  and  Locke;  Diderot, 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire). 

John  Wesley  and  the 
Methodists. 

William  Wilberforce  and 
the   anti-slavery   movement. 

John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry 
and  prison  reform. 

Florence  Nightingale  and 
care  of  the  sick;  the  Red 
Cross  Society. 


The  use  of  machinery  led  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories  and  mines  for  long  hours  and 
at  low  wages;  this  tended  to  increase  unemployment 
among  men  workers.  (Understanding   5) 

Industrialization  made  human  labor  more  productive 
with  the  result  that  many  people  enjoyed  increased 
comforts  and  cultural  advantages.    (Understanding  3) 

Two  distinct  social  classes  may  be  said  to  have  em- 
erged from  the  Industrial  Revolution,  namely,  the 
capitalists  and  the  laborers,  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  the  factory  owners  and  the  factory  workers. 

(Understanding  5) 

The  industrial  workers  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  men  who  owned  the  factories  and  mines. 

(Understanding   5) 


The  Renaissance  broadened  men's  horizons  to  encom- 
pass new  concepts  in  social  relationships. 

(Understanding    1) 

From  the  concern  for  the  individual  expressed  by  the 
Renaissance  leaders  may  be  traced  many  modern 
ideals  of  social  service.  (Understanding    1) 

Many  philosophers  of  the  Renaissance  and  later 
periods  proposed  ideal  societies  in  which  social  abuses 
current  in  their  times  would  be  remedied  or  would  be 
non-existent.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  ideas  of  outstanding  thinkers  frequently  have 
influenced  the  course  of  social  and  political   reform. 

(Understanding   3) 

The  abuses  deriving  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  led 
to  direct  action  for  social  betterment  by  many  re- 
formers. (Understanding  2) 

Some  industrialists  concerned  themselves  voluntarily 
with  improving  social  and  economic  conditions  for 
their  employees  (Robert  Owen). 

(Understandings  2,  3) 

The  efforts  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  humane  and 
scientific  care  of  the  sick  led  to  the  establishment  of 
professional  nursing.  (Understanding   2) 

The  Red  Cross  Society,  organized  at  Geneva  in  1864, 
has  rendered  important  aid  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  times  of  disaster.  (Understanding   2) 
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IV.    THE  ASSUMPTION  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
SOCIAL  REFORM  BY 
THE  STATE 

Factory  Acts. 

Health  Measures. 

The  Reform  of  criminal  law. 

Education. 

State  Welfare  Services. 


The  abuses  that  grew  up  in  factories  and  mines  forced 
the  abandonment  of  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  the 
government's  relation  to  industry,  and  as  time  went 
on  a  steadily  increasing  regulation  and  control  of 
industry  by  the  government  was  undertaken  in  most 
civilized  countries.  (Understandings   1,   5) 

The  passing  and  enforcing  of  factory  legislation  by 
Parliament  marked  a  change  in  the  function  of  the 
state  from  that  of  mere  protection  to  that  of  promotion 
of  social  welfare.  (Understandings    1,   5) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  great 
advances  in  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  homes 
were  made,  including  improved  lighting,  central  heat- 
ing, and  improved  plumbing.     (Understandings  2,  3) 

In  Britain  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1875  gave 
the  local  authorities  the  right  to  purchase  and  destroy 
slum  sections  with  the  object  of  replacing  them  with 
more  adequate  housing.  (Understandings  2,  3) 

The  British  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  laid  down 
regulations  for  sewage  disposal,  water  supply  and  the 
control  of  infectious  diseases  and  made  it  compulsory 
for  every  district  to  appoint  a  medical  health  officer. 

(Understandings  2,   3) 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  state  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  scientific  findings  of  such 
men  as  Jenner,  Reed  and  Pasteur  greatly  reduced  the 
dangers  of  pestilence,  disease  and  unhealthful  living 
conditions.  (Understandings  2,  3) 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  criminals  were  pun- 
ished mainly  for  retribution  and  the  protection  of 
society  without  regard  to  the  cause  of  crime. 

(Understanding   2) 

The  increased  sympathy  for  individual  welfare  during 
the  nineteenth  century  led  to  a  review  of  the  criminal 
code,  to  prison  reform,  and  to  a  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  prison  inmates.  (Understanding   2) 

Although  the  invention  of  printing,  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  influence  of  religion  in- 
creased the  demand  for  education,  it  was  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  before  there  were  enough  state 
schools  in  any  country  to  reach  most  of  the  children. 

(Understanding   4) 
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V.     MODERN  APPLICATIONS 
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Agencies  in  the  modern 
community  that  are  in  the 
tradition  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  guilds. 

Other  private  or  semi-public 
humanitarian  agencies. 

Areas  of  state  effort  in  wel- 
fare. 

Social  security  measures  in 
Canada. 


International 
agencies. 


welfare 


After  the  extension  of  the  ballot  to  the  working 
classes,  the  British  Government  set  up  for  the  first 
time  a  national  system  of  education  in   1870. 

(Understanding  4) 

Although  Napoleon  planned  to  set  up  a  public  educa- 
tion system,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  France  secured 
a  national  system  of  education.       (Understanding  4) 

Under  Bismarck,  Germany's  educational  system  be- 
came a  model  for  the  world.  (Understanding  4) 

Prior  to  1700  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England  had 
established  elementary  schools  supported  by  taxation. 

(Understanding  4) 

By  1850  each  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
had  made  progress  in  the  establishment  and  extension 
of  a  public  school  system,  and  the  foundations  of  uni- 
versity education  had  been  laid.        (Understanding  4) 

With  the  democratic  movement  came  the  demand  that 
the  state  provide  greater  opportunities  for  higher 
education.  (Understanding  4) 

The  social  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century 
showed  that  the  governments  of  the  more  civilized 
nations  were  accepting  more  and  more  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  their  citizens.        (Understanding    1 ) 


Example: 

All  civilized  governments  now  consider  it  one  of  their 
first  duties  to  promote  the   health   of  their   people. 

(Understandings    1,   2,   5) 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  PROBLEMS  FOR  STUDY 

(Choices  may  be  made  from  the  following) 
Activities: 

1.   The  World  of  1750  and  the  World  of  Today 

In  a  table  suggest  contrasts  in  the  features  of  living  and  working  between  1750  and 
today. 


PHASE  OF   LIFE 

1750 

TODAY 

Travel 

Education 

Means  of  Livelihood 
or  Occupations 

Factory  Conditions 

Housing  Conditions 

Care  of  the  Sick 

2.    In  a  table  summarize  important  facts  about  men  and  women  who  were  forerunners 
in  social  thinking. 


PERSONS 

DATES 

SPECIAL    FACTS,    IDEAS   OR    INFLUENCES 

Erasmus 

Thomas  More 

Hobbes 

Locke 

John  Wesley 

William  Wilberforce 

John  Howard 

Elizabeth  Fry 

Florence  Nightingale 
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3.  The  reading  of  a  poem  or  selection  from  literature  pertaining  to  industrial  conditions 
in  England  (e.g.,  E.  B.  Browning's  "The  Cry  of  the  Children/'  Dickens'  "Oliver 
Twist"  or  "David  Copperfield,"  or  "Milestones,"  by  Bennett  and  Knoblock). 

4.  In  a  table  compare  social  conditions  in  an  English  industrial  city  (1)  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  under: 

(a)  The  part  played  by  employers  in  control  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 

(b)  The  remuneration  received  by  workers. 

(c)  The  industrial  and  social  security  measures  which  were  in  effect. 

(d)  The  degree  of  specialization  of  occupation  which  had  been  developed  in  factories. 

(e)  Conditions  that  needed  correction. 

5.  Prepare  a  bulletin-board  display  of  published  articles  or  newspaper  or  magazine 
clippings  on  modern  social  welfare. 

Topics  for  Written  and  Oral  Reports 

1.  The  activities  of  a  medieval  guild  in  helping  its  members. 

2.  The  charitable  and  educational  services  of  the  medieval  monastery. 

3.  The  life  and  ideas  of  Erasmus. 

4.  The  life  and  ideas  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  The  ideas  of  a  philosopher  on  social  reform  (one  of:  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Voltaire). 

6.  Welfare  problems  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

7.  A  comparison  of  social  conditions  under  the  Domestic  and  Factory  systems  of  pro- 
duction of  goods. 

8.  John  Wesley  and  the  Methodists. 

9.  William  Wilberforce;  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

10.   The  anti-slavery  movement  after  the  time  of  Wilberforce. 
1  1 .   The  movement  for  reform  of  prison  conditions. 

12.  Florence  Nightingale. 

13.  The  Red  Cross  Society. 

Problems   for  Study 

(1)  For  research  by  committees  and  by  individual  students: 

1.  Compare  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  craft  guilds  with  those  of  the  trade 
unions  of  today. 

2.  Compare  the  social  services  rendered  by  the  monasteries  in  medieval  times  with 
some  of  the  social   services   rendered  today  by  voluntary  organizations. 

3.  Compare  methods  of  dealing  with  criminal  offences  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  those  followed  today. 

4.  Compare  the  activities  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  family  living  in  an  English  factory 
town  one  hundred  years  ago  with  those  of  a  modern  Canadian  family. 

5.  Explain  why  the  movement  for  free  public  schools  grew  with  the  development  of 
democracy. 

(2)  For  Open  Forum  Discussion: 

1.  That  the  Industrial  Revolution  did  little  or   nothing   to   improve   the    lot   of   the 
English  working  class. 

2.  That   during    the    19th    century   our  civilization    reached   the   highest   point  yet 
achieved  in  the  humane  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  individuals. 
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3.  That  severity  is  justified  in  the  treatment  of  all  types  of  crime. 

4.  That  public  education  has  achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  it. 

5.  That  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  social  legislation. 

(3)  For  suitable  language  practice — essay  topics: 

1.  Living  conditions  in  an  English  factory  town  in  1790;  in  1850. 

2.  The  life  of  a  schoolboy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

3.  Measures  which  were  taken  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  public  education  (in  England). 

4.  The  Factory  Acts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  Robert  Owen's  attempt  to  establish  a  model  community  at  Lanark. 

6.  How  nations  have  attempted  to  conquer  the  liquor  traffic. 
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UNIT  SIX— THE  BACKGROUND  OF  CANADIAN  CULTURAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 

Point  of  View 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  trace  the  development  of  modern  ways  of  life  and 
thought.  Leaders  in  cultural  and  religious  thought  discarded  many  old  traditions  in  favor 
of  a  progressive  outlook,  a  critical  approach  to  learning,  on  intense  interest  in  the  study 
of  human  nature,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  This  change 
received  its  impetus  from  the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  Renaissance,  the  leaders  of 
which  are  better  known  and  honored  today  than  are  princes  and  warriors  of  their  times. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  affected  deeply  the  lives  and  beliefs  of  those  who 
brought  European  civilization  to  the  New  World;  and  so,  the  new  movements  in  literature, 
art,  science  and  education,  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  religious  thought,  are  part 
of  the  story  of  Canada. 


SUGGESTED  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  the  generalization  that: 

1 .  Canadian  church   institutions  were  organized  and  developed  mainly  from  European 
origins. 

2.  The  new  enlightenment  led  to  a  questioning  of  authority  in  spiritual  and  cultural 
life. 

3.  Canada's   culture    is   a    blending    of    numerous    European    influences    adapted    to 
Canadian  conditions. 

Skills,  Abilities,   Habits 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

4.  Skill  in  locating  essential  information  concerning  the  main  sub-topics  of  this  theme 
and  in  assembling  this  in  a  systematic  way  for  presentation  to  the  class. 

5.  Facility  in  expressing   his  ideas  concerning   the   background   of  Canadian   cultural 
development. 

6.  An  ability  to  isolate  and  identify  main  ideas  in  connection  with  Canadian  religious 
development  and  to  express  himself  effectively  in  discussing  these. 

7.  An  ability  to  establish  causal  relationships  in  following  through  his  study  of  a  section 
of  this  unit. 

Attitudes 

The  student  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  on  attitude: 

8.  Of  tolerance  toward  people  whose  religious  beliefs  are  dissimilar  to  his  own. 

9.  Of  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  worthy  cultural   achievements  of  the   times 
studied  in  connection  with  this  unit. 

10.   Of  appreciation  of  spiritual  values. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Six  weeks. 
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A  DEFINITION  OF 
CULTURE:   EXAMPLES 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE 

The  Revival  of  Learning. 

Renaissance  Literature. 

The  glory  of  the  Renaissance 
in  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture. 

Music  in  the  New  Day. 


THE  REFORMATION 

Religious    thought    in    pre- 
Reformation   Europe. 

The  rise  of  Protestantism. 

The  Catholic  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Post  -  Reformation    develop- 
ments in  religious  thought. 


The  distinctive  attainments,  beliefs  and  traditions 
which  constitute  the  background  of  a  racial,  religious 
or  social  group,  make  up  its  culture. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 


The  Renaissance  was  characterized  by  a  rebirth  of 
interest  in  old  Greek  and  Latin  writings;  it  increased 
man's  power  of  self-expression  and  his  interest  in 
humanity.  (Understanding   2) 

Renaissance  literature  written  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  concerned  man's  nature  and  interests. 

(Understanding  2) 

Renaissance  painters  reached  great  heights  by  ex- 
panding medieval  traditions  in  subject  matter,  and  by 
developing  more  life-like  representation  with  new 
skills  and  techniques.  (Understanding   2^ 

The  works  of  the  ancients  inspired  the  sculptors  of 
the  Renaissance  in  their  artistic  expression  of  human 
forms  and  emotions.  (Understanding   2) 

Inspired  by  Greek  and  Roman  ideals,  the  architects 
of  the  Renaissance  designed  magnificent  buildings, 
abandoning  the  Gothic  style  in  favor  of  the  proud  and 
simple  dignity  of  classical  forms  of  architecture. 

(Understanding  2) 

The  composition  of  madrigals,  the  publication  of 
hymnals  and  the  writing  of  instrumental  music  were 
manifestations  of  individualism  in  the  field  of  music 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  people.         (Understanding  2) 

The  many-sided  Renaissance,  with  its  encouragement 
of  independent  thinking  and  its  broadening  of  human 
interests,  spread  over  into  the  field  of  religion. 

(Understanding  2) 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1181-1226),  Wycliffe  (1320- 
1384),  Savonarola  (1452-1498)  and  John  Huss  (1369- 
1415)  were  forerunners  of  the   Reformation. 

(Understanding   2) 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  religious  movement 
in  Europe  which  began  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  various  Protestant 
churches.  (Understandings    1,   3) 
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Martin  Luther's  teaching  centered  around  the  view 
that  the  road  to  salvation  is  through  faith — faith  in 
Christian  teachings  which  each  person  can  find  for 
himself   in   the    Bible.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

John  Calvin  held  that  sinful  man  can  be  saved  by 
God's  grace  alone,  that  this  grace  is  conferred  on 
those  whom  God  has  chosen,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Bible  and  that  the  State  should  look  to  the  Church 
for  guidance.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  more  successful  in 
Northern  Europe  than  in  Southern  Europe. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Catholic  Reformation  began  even  earlier  than 
the   Protestant   Reformation.  (Understanding    1) 

The  Catholic  Reformation  was  a  reform  movement 
starting  and  continuing  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Counter-Reformation  was  part  of  the  Catholic 
Reformation.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  the  Catholic  Church  tried  to  offset  the 
influence  of  Protestantism  and  to  regain  as  many 
persons  and  as  much  influence  as  possible. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

While  the  whole  Christian  program  was  included  in 
the  aims  of  the  Jesuit  Order  (founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  in  1540),  its  achievements  were  particularly 
notable  in  education,  social  service  and  foreign  mis- 
sions. (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  divested  itself  of  abuses 
and  retained  its  influence  more  completely  in  Southern 
Europe  than  in  Northern  Europe. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  in  1534  affirmed  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  as  head  of  the  church  in  England; 
the  Reformation  Settlement  (the  Church  of  England 
firmly  established  and  supported  by  the  government) 
was  made  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  arose  in  the  Stuart 
period  as  movements  for  greater  zeal  and  freedom 
in  doctrine  and  religious  practice. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  founded  by  John  Knox,  was 
Presbyterian  in  its  organization  and  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine.  (Understandings    1,    3) 
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IV.  FEATURES  OF  CULTURAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN 
BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(TO  1900) 

Art  and  Architecture 

Literature 

Music 

Religious  thought 

Education 


The  Wesleyan  movement  led  (after  John  Wesley's 
ministry  which  ended  in  1791)  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Protestant  denomination  which  became  one  of  the 
most  energetic  in  England,  the  United  States  and 
Canada — the  Wesleyans  and  Methodists. 

(Understanding  3) 


In  spite  of  individual  gnd  national  variations,  the 
basic  principles  of  art  have  provided  a  unifying  force. 

(Understanding  3) 

Though  artists  and  architects  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  studied  under  Italian  masters,  they  added  ideas 
of  their  own,  so  that  their  work  has  reflected  national 
and  climatic  needs.  (Understanding  3) 

Northern  artists  entered  new  fields  of  expression  in 
painting  portraits,  landscapes,  and  domestic  subjects. 

(Understanding  3) 

Northern  sculptors  decorated  buildings  using  delicate 
patterns  in  wood,  plaster,  or  stone.    (Understanding  3) 

Architects  applied  their  art  to  new  forms  of  religious, 
domestic,  industrial,  and  civic  architecture. 

(Understanding  3) 

Modern  literature  has  contributed  to  civilization  as 
an  instrument  of  social  and  political  reform  and  an 
expression  of  art.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

The  invention  of  printing  and  the  circulation  of 
printed  literature  encouraged  authors  and  extended 
their  influence.  (Understandings  1,  2,  3) 

Many  musical  forms  have  been  developed  and  many 
musical  instruments  employed  by  modern  composers 
and  musicians  to  record  and  present  thought  and 
emotion.  (Understandings   1,  3) 

Independent  religious  thinking  has  increased  the 
number  of  church  groups  and  denominations. 

(Understandings    1,   2) 

The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  favored  the  idea  of 
a  "liberal  education,"  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  the  whole  human  personality  than 
on  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy. 

(Understandings  2,   3) 

Until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  strongly  represented  in  school 
curricula.  (Understanding   3) 
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TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS; 
GUIDE  TO   UNDERSTANDINGS 


V.  FEATURES  OF  CANADIAN 
RELIGIOUS  AND  CULTUR- 
AL LIFE  (TO  1900) 

Early  missions  and  mission- 
aries. 

Varied    religious    groups    in 
Canada. 

Art 

Literature 

Music 

Education 


From  the  times  of  earliest  French  settlement  in  eastern 
Canada,  missionary  priests  and  nuns  have  labored  for 
the  expansion  of  Christian  civilization. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  dates 
from  the  founding  of  Halifax,  where  St.  Paul's,  the 
first  church  erected  in  English-speaking  Canada,  was 
built.  (Understandings    1,   3) 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist 
churches  were  begun  in  Nova  Scotia's  pioneer  settle- 
ments just  before  and  after  the  American  Revolution 
by  missionary  preachers,  some  of  whom  came  from 
the   British    Isles,   some  from  the  Thirteen   Colonies. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  though  it  has  been  under 
British  rule  for  almost  two  centuries,  we  find  the 
French  language  and  the  Catholic  faith  almost  every- 
where. (Understandings    1,   3) 

Bishop  John  Strachan  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Upper  Canada,  and  founded 
early  schools  and  the  first  universities  at  Toronto. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  thirty-two  years  in 
Upper  Canada,  establishing  the  Ontario  school  system 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  first  school  organiza- 
tions in  other  provinces  of  Canada. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

The  missionary  efforts  of  James  Evans,  the  McDou- 
galls,  and  Father  Lacombe  were  typical  of  those  of 
many  devoted  clergymen  who  built  up  the  influence 
of  their  respective  churches  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

(Understandings    1,   3) 

Until  nearly  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cana- 
dians were  busy  in  nation  and  home  building  and  had 
little  time  to  develop  distinctively  Canadian  art, 
literature,  and  music.  (Understanding   3) 
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VI.  THE  APPLICATION  TO  A 
MODERN  SITUATION  OF 
THE  CONCEPTS  LEARNED 
IN  THIS  UNIT 


(Examples) 

1.  The  Salvation  Army,  founded  in  1878  by  William 
Booth,  combines  both  religious  interest  and  social 
service.  (Understanding    1) 

2.  The  Protestants  have  been  divided,  principally  be- 
tween liberals  (modernists)  and  fundamentalists. 

(Understanding  2) 

3.  In  1924  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  formed  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  (Understandings    1,   3) 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND   PROBLEMS   FOR  STUDY 

(Choices  may  be  made  from  the  following) 

Activities 

1.   Cultural  Influences  in  England  in  1590  and  in  1890. 

In  a  table  suggest  contrasts  in  these  influences  in  the  development  and  outlook  of 
a  citizen. 


PHASE  OF  CULTURE 

1590 

1890 

Education 

Art 

Literature 

Music 

Religious  Thought 

(The  above  chart  may  be  adapted  to  a  study  of  cultural   influences  in  each  of  the 
16th,  17th,   18th  and  19th  centuries). 


A  selection  may  be  made,  from  among  the  following  names  of  contributors  to  Cana- 
dian cultural  and  religious  development,  for  notes  or  reports.  The  selection  may  be 
limited  to  the  names  of  contributors  about  whom  information  can  be  found  in  the 


reference  books  which  are  availabli 


the  school  or  cl< 


William  Black;  Marguerite  Bourgeoys;  William  Wilfred  Campbell;  Bliss  Carman; 
Ralph  Connor;  Octave  Cremazie;  William  Henry  Drummond;  Louis  Frechette; 
Francois-Xavier  Garneau;  T.  C.  Haliburton;  Rev.  Charles  Inglis;  Pauline  Johnson; 
Paul  Kane;  William  Kirby;  Cornelius  Krieghoff;  Archibald  Lampman;  Francois  de 
Laval;  Stephen  Leacock;  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell;  Rev.  Thomas  McCulloch; 
Gilbert  Parker;  Marjorie  Lowrey  Pickthall;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts;  Egerton  Ryerson; 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott;  Robert  W.  Service;  Ernest  Thompson  Seton;  Bishop  John 
Strachan;  The  Group  of  Seven  (Painters). 

C  fir  ^*3> 


&S> 


3.    In  a  table  summarize  important  facts  about  men  and  women  who  were  leaders  in 
religious  thought  and  cultural  development. 


PERSONS 

DATES 

SPECIAL  FACTS,  IDEAS  AND  INFLUENCES 

Wycliffe 

John  Huss 

Luther 

Calvin 

Zwingli 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

Gutenberg 

Caxton 

Tyndale 

Michelangelo 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Raphael 

Copernicus 

Galileo 
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4.   Contrast: 


ITALIAN  ART  IN  THE 
RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 

WITH  CANADIAN  ART  IN 
THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

Type  of  Art 

Encouragement 

Influence  on  the 
Public 

5.   Summarize  important  facts  about  authors  and  cultural  leaders: 


PERSONS 

DATES 

SPECIAL  FACTS,   IDEAS  OR  INFLUENCES 

Shakespeare 

Spenser 

Francis  Bacon 

• 

Milton 

Bunyan 

Christopher  Wren 

Bach 

Haydn 

Handel 

Mozart 
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Topics  for  Written  and  Oral  Reports 

1.  The  invention  of  printing  and  the  spread  of  literacy  as  a  result. 

2.  Famous  translations  of  the  Bible. 

3.  The  influence  of  geography  on  architecture. 

4.  The  evolution  of  the  pianoforte  (or  other  musical  instrument). 

5.  The  work  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  explorers  who  went  out  from  French  Canada. 

6.  The  Jesuit  missions  to  the  Indians. 

7.  Folk  arts  and  handicrafts  in  Canada. 

8.  Canada's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  humor  (e.g.,  Haliburton,  Leacock). 

9.  The  contribution  of  Bishop  Strachan  or  of  Egerton  Ryerson  to  Canadian  Education. 

Problems   for  Study 

(1)  For  research  by  committees  and  individual  students: 

1 .  The  stories  of  settlements  in  the  New  World  which  were  established  by  groups  of 
people  who  came  from  Europe  in  search  of  religious  freedom  (e.g.,  the  Puritans 
in  New  England;  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland;  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania). 

2.  The  activities  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  organization  in  the  community. 

3.  A  brief  history  of  our  local  church  or  parish. 

(2)  For  Open  Forum  discussion: 

1.  That  great  cultural  or  religious  leaders  arise  most  often  in  times  of  strife  and 
trouble. 

2.  That  man  has  made  the  earth  more  (or  less)  beautiful. 

3.  That,  if  the  motion  picture  and  the  radio  had  not  been  invented,  people  would 
read   more. 

4.  That  many  important  reform  movements  are  being  carried  on  at  the  present 
time. 

(3)  For  suitable  language  practice — essay  topics: 

1.  The  work  of  a  novelist  or  poet  whose  writing  has  influenced  a  reform  movement. 

2.  Examples  of  the  contributions  of  European  nations  to  the  cultural  life  of  our 
community. 

3.  The  life  of  a  painter  whose  work  I   like. 

4.  The  life  of  a  poet  whose  work  I   like. 

5.  The  life  of  a  novelist  whose  work  I   like. 

6.  The  life  of  a  composer  whose  work  I   like. 

7.  The  work  of  early  missionaries  in  the  Canadian  West. 

8.  The  story  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

REFERENCES 

Appropriate  readings  from: 

Primary   References 

Story  of  Nations:  Rogers,  Adams,  Brown,  Leckie,  Simonson  and  Robertson 
Modern  History:  New  and  Trotter 

Secondary   References 

Making  of  Today's  World:  Hughes 
Story  of  Civilization,  The:  Seary  and  Paterson 
(Pages  236-238) 
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Across  the  Ages:  Capen 

Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf 

Social  Living:  Land  is  and  Land  is 

(Readings  including  those  appropriate   under   Modern   Applications,    the    last 
section  of  Unit  Six) 

And  readings  from  any  other  books  listed  for  Social  Studies  20. 

Films     (Obtainable  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education) 
T-246        The  Renaissance 

Filmstrips       (Obtainable  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education) 

Book  Production  in  Europe  Series: 
P-982     General  History 
P-983      Printing 
P-984      Printing 

PK-1592     Golden  Age  of  Italy 
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